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Selected Feature Article 


What Personnel Workers Think 
of Their Jobs and Profession 


JOSEPH G. COLMEN, DOROTHY E. GREEN, and 
DAVID FUTRANSKY, with comments by JOHN W. MACY, JR. 


Here are the results of an attitude survey of a group of personnel 
officials. It is not purported to be representative of the entire per- 
sonnel profession. But since personnel work has much in common, 
whether it is in government, business, or industry, the findings in 
this survey may have more general application than even the authors 


would claim. 


N connection with the program of 

the Society for Personnel Adminis- 
tration’s 1958 Annual Conference, the 
Program Committee invited the 
authors to develop a device to assess 
the attitudes of those attending to- 
ward significant aspects of their jobs 
and toward the personnel profession. 
It was decided to use an attitude sur- 
vey questionnaire for this purpose. 
Since less than one-tenth of the SPA 
membership was in attendance at the 
conference at the time the question- 
naires were completed, the results are 
not claimed to be representative of the 
entire membership, much less the per- 
sonnel profession at large. 

After delineating the specific areas 
of coverage desired, draft multiple 
choice questions were prepared. Ar- 
rangements were made for pretesting 
the questionnaire by administering it 


This research was performed by Dr. Joseph 
Colmen, Chief of Air Force Civilian Person- 
nel Office Research Branch; Dr. Dorothy 
Green, U. S. Civil Service Commission; Mr. 
David Futransky, Census Bureau; Dr. Ira 
Cisin and Dr. Robert Bowers, Human Re- 
sources Research Office of George Washing- 
ton University. 

Mr. John W. Macy, Jr., who has interpreted 
the research findings, is Executive Vice Pres- 
ident of Wesleyan University, Connecticut. 


to a group of approximately fifty per- 
sons, all federal employees in person- 
nel jobs, representing departmental 
and field organizations. Following 
the pretest, questions were revised as 
necessary to eliminate ambiguities. 

The final questionnaire was admin- 
istered at ten o'clock on 3 June 1958, 
fifteen minutes after the Conference 
was opened. By 10:30, all present 
(299) had completed the question- 
naires. Beginning at 11:15, the ques- 
tionnaires were edited and where 
necessary coded for punching, using 
instructions that had been prepared 
previously. The Service Bureau Cor- 
poration, Washington Office, punched 
the data and, using the IBM 650, had 
the final package completed, including 
percentages and substantial cross tab- 
ulations, by 6:15 p.m. in the same 
evening. 

The results were reviewed in terms 


very man owes some of his 
time to the upbuilding of the pro- 


fession to which he belongs.’— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
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of both program and statistical sig- 
nificance and translated into charts 
and narrative for the interpretive pres- 
entation at 2:00 the next day. Thus, 
the potential speed of a research ap- 
proach to meet a management need is 
demonstrated as a by-product of this 
survey. 


REVIEW OF RESULTS 
By JOHN W. MACY, JR. 


The idea of a survey of those at- 
tending a conference is an ingenious 
approach, although it may have some 
of the symbolism of mirror reading. 
I do not believe you will find these re- 
sults to be solely a reflection of your 
own faces and shapes; they are far 
more penetrating. 


Composite Profile of “Personnelist” 


Starting off with a composite profile 
of those who filled out the question- 
naire, the “typical” respondent was 
male, age 40 to 50, makes a salary of 
$8,500 to $10,500, works in the de- 
partmental service of the federal 
government, and is working on per- 
sonnel staff work in contrast to line 
activity. He possessed a bachelor’s 
degree or better; he had ten or more 
years of personnel experience in 
the federal government although he 
started in some other field and, through 
the lure and attraction of personnel 
management, found his way into his 
present position. He, of course, is a 
member of SPA and he is from the 
Washington area. 

In more detail, 60% of those com- 
pleting the questionnaires work in the 
departmental service of the federal 
government, and 30% work in the 
field service. The remainder work in 
private industry, local government, 
colleges, etc. 46% work in staff or 
policy formulation jobs and 29% in 


operating personnel positions. 45%, 
are age 40-49 with 37% under 40, and 
18% over 50. 73% were male and 
27% female. 38% had less than 10 
years personnel experience, 43% had 
10-20 years experience and 19% had 
over 20 years experience. 33% had 
less than a bachelor’s degree, 42% 
had a bachelor’s degree, 20% had a 
master's degree, and 5% had a Doc- 
tor’s degree. 

22% of this composite comes from 
positions which involve management 
control of two or more personnel pro- 
grams, 16% are engaged in classifica- 
tion and wage administration, 10% in 
recruitment, selection and placement, 
and 10% in training and career de- 
velopment. 

With regard to the academic back- 
ground of this group, I was surprised 
to find that only 9% of the individuals 
had degrees, bachelor or above, in 
Education. I thought we had more 
representatives from the teaching pro- 
fession. I was surprised to find how 
few lawyers we had, because so many 
personnel people tend to talk like 
lawyers. Only 11 persons out of the 
entire group have law degrees or 
majored in pre-law subjects. I am 
also surprised at the relatively small 
number of psychologists in this dis- 
tribution because I thought that these 
folks had pretty much taken over the 
profession. This rumor clearly is not 
supported; there are only ten of them 
out of the entire group. 


Professional Satisfactions and 
Dissatisfactions 


Now for Table I. Our crew of. an- 


alysts arranged for us an order of sat- 
isfaction by taking those who re- 
sponded in the first column, highly 
satisfied, and by grouping together, on 
the negative side, columns 3 and 4. 
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TABLE [ 


How satisfied are you with your present job on each of the following points? Place one 
check mark in the appropriate box for each item. 


(Results shown in per cent) 


Order of 
(1) (3) (4) N Satisfaction 
Highly | Reasonably | Somewhat | Highly | p . (Ratio Col. 
Satisfied | Satisfied | Dissatisfied| Dissatisfied] “©?” | 3 and 4 to 
Col, 1) 
a. Chance you get to show what 
you can do 35 42 11 4 7 5 
b. Degree of support and coopera- 
tion from top management 20 43 18 6 7 6 
c. Degree of support and coopera- 
tion you receive from operating 
officials with whom you deal 29 53 9 2 8 3 
d. Opportunities for getting ahead 17 45 22 8 7 9 
e. The prestige personnel work 
enjoys 19 46 24 3 8 7 
f. Extent to which you participate 
with your supervisor in decisions 
affecting you or your work 43 33 11 4 8 2 
g. Professional satisfaction your 
job gives you 38 40 12 2 8 4 
h. Space and physical facilities of 
your office 22 32 25 12 8 8 
i. Congeniality of people you work 
with most from day-to-day 59 | 31 3 0 7 1 


We played an appropriate trick here 
by taking the middle of the roaders 
out. With this approach, we came up 
with what I call an order of satisfac- 
tion on these particular questions, and 
although it may sound as though this 
was a capricious approach, it clearly 
was not. We found that the greatest 
degree of satisfaction among these 
factors was congeniality of people you 
work with most from day to day, per- 
sonal contacts, the personal associa- 
tions in the business. The second 
greatest satisfaction may surprise you; 
it did me: the extent to which you 
participate with your supervisor in 


decisions affecting your work. This is 
the collaborative participation asked 
of operations within the personnel 
shop. The third one down on this 
scale of satisfaction is the degree of 
support and cooperation you receive 
from operating officials with whom 
you deal. The fourth one is the pro- 
fessional satisfaction your job gives 
you, followed by the chance you get 
to show what you can do, your op- 
portunity to display your wares, and 
to demonstrate your talent and skills 
in the personnel program. 

Now turning the scale upside down, 
let’s see what the highest order of dis- 
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satisfaction is, starting from the bot- 
tom. The point of most dissatisfaction 
is the opportunity for getting ahead. 
The second from the bottom is the 
question on space and facilities. The 
third point on the dissatisfaction scale 
is the prestige of personnel work and 
this was generally interpreted to be a 
reflection of the prestige of personnel 
work as viewed by the total manage- 
ment community within the agency, 
within government and outside of the 
government. 


Examining Ourselves 


Several items on the questionnaire 
dealt with self evaluation. One ques- 
tion was—“How do you feel about the 
amount of work your organizational 
unit is required to do?” I questioned 
the propriety of asking this question 
as it seemed to have only one answer, 
but I was wrong. The candor of this 
group is far more daring than I an- 
ticipated. Only 53% say there is too 
much work for the staff on hand. 
35% find themselves in the middle of 
the road saying there is the right bal- 
ance between staff and work load. 

Another self evaluation question of 
importance was—“What do you think 
of the caliber of people coming into 
the personnel field these days?” There 
is general satisfaction along these 
lines. 45% say it is getting better, 
29% say it is about the same. And I 
have to put a personal reflection on 
this; this is very encouraging. I have 
been dealing with alumni groups re- 
cently and they are all convinced that 
everything is getting worse and that 
nothing is the same as it was in their 
day, so it shows a far greater maturity 
among personnel people than you find 
among the graduates of liberal arts 
institutions. 

“Are you bothered by criticism of 


government employees made by the 
press, Congress or other groups of in- 
dividuals?” 6% apparently are from 
the field because they say they are not 
aware of any criticism. 42% are com- 
pletely stable charatcers who say “no, 
they are not bothered by this sort of 
criticism” and 48% say “yes, they are.” 
Then we were mean enough to ask 
“well, what kind of criticism bothers 
you?’ Although there was a variety 
of answers, most of them tended to 
point out the negative stereotypes 
that have been dragged out by the 
critics of the public service for years. 
Most responses indicate a particular 
concern over the public image of the 
federal worker as a non-producer. 
There is heavier emphasis on the 
negative characteristics of inefficiency, 
non-productivity, lack of conscien- 
tiousness, laziness, and so on. It is 
interesting to note that only four out 
of the number that responded felt 
that criticism of loyalty was an issue. 

With reference to career planning, 
the question was asked—“Do you want 
to stay in personnel work until you 
retire?” 75% said yes, they have a 
high degree of satisfaction in the pro- 
fession, want to continue in it until 
they retire. Of course, this was an 
older group, with a high grade dis- 
tribution, so possibly this is what one 
would expect. 

Some further self evaluation results 
are summarized in Table II. This ta- 
ble shows the extent of agreement 
with several statements. Note that 
statements are both positive and 
negative. 

The highest degree of agreement 
was with the statement—“Personnel 
usually know more about the operat- 
ing programs they service than line 
officials give them credit for knowing.” 
74% agreed with this statement. 
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Taste II 


Below are listed some of the things you may have heard at one time or another about personnel 
people or programs. To what extent do you agree or disagree with these statements? Check 
in the appropriate column for each item. (Results shown in per cent) 


I think that: 


(1) Strongly (3) Inclined 


to Agree 


to Disagree (5) No No Order of 


(2) Inclined (4) Strongly | Opinion | Answer | Agreement 
Disagree 


Supervisors outside the personnel 
office view the personnel program 
as a nuisance, not as an aid. 


. Most personnel people keep up with 


recent developments in their field. 


59 


36 2 3 3 


. Personnel people have provided the 


vigorous positive leadership needed 
to support merit principles in such 
actions as selection and promotion. 


55 1 4 9 


. Personnel people stick together too 


much; they speak their own special 
language and remain aloof from 
those in programs outside their field. 


55 


41 2 3 4 


. Personnel people usually know more 


about the operating programs they 
service than line officials give them 
credit for knowing. 


74 


20 3 3 1 


. Few personnel people actually prac- 


tice in managing their own staffs 
what they preach to operating 
officials. 


. Most personnel people are prone to 


hide behind rules and regulations as 
an excuse for a lack of positive 
action. 


47 


. Most personnel programs have the 


respect and confidence of employees 
in the organizations they serve. 


41 5 3 6 


The primary responsibility of the 
personnel office is to management 
rather than to employees. 


54 


39 2 5 5 


No. 2 on the scale was—“Few per- 
sonnel people actually practice, in 
managing their own staffs, what they 
preach to operating officials.” If you 
combine these two, you reach the con- 


clusion that personnel people know 
more about operating programs that 
they service, but they see themselves 
as unable to service themselves in the 
same terms. 
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WHAT PERSONNEL WORKERS THINK OF THEIR JOBS 


No. 3 was—“Most personnel people 
keep up with recent developments in 
their fields.” 59% strongly agreed 
with this. I am inclined to feel that 
this is probably due to the selective 
nature of the members of the SPA al- 
though you will note that this is sup- 
posed to be characterizing most per- 
sonnel people. 

No. 4 is of interest to me. “Person- 
nel people stick together too much. 
They speak their own special lan- 
guage and remain aloof from those 
outside their field.” 55% agreed with 
that. This is critical self-analysis. A 
question I would ask is, what are we 
doing to over come this? What steps 
are being taken to convert our lan- 
guage into a more effective means of 
communication and to overcome our 
antisocial attitude toward other pro- 
grams? 

No. 5 in the ranking is “The primary 
responsibility of the personnel office 
is to management rather than to em- 
ployees.” 54% agreed. 

No. 6 is—“Most personnel programs 
have the respect and confidence of 
employees in the organization they 
serve.” Only 50% agreed. 

We now go below to the 50% mark. 
No. 7—“Most personnel people are 
prone to hide behind rules and regula- 
tions as an excuse for lack of positive 
action.” 47% of the people respond- 
ing agreed with that statement. It 
seerns to me that requires a good deal 
of soul-searching. 

No. 8 is—“Supervisors outside the 
personnel office view the personnel 
program as a nuisance not as an aid” 
and 46% of you agreed with that 
statement. I commend the self-criti- 
cism and candor that are involved in 
these answers. Obviously there was 
no effort to produce just a favorable 
set of responses. 


No. 9—the last one—“Personnel peo- 
ple have provided the vigorous, posi- 
tive leadership needed to support merit 
principles in such actions as selection 
and promotion.” Only 40% agree 
that that consideration exists. 


Degree of Program Success 


Table III shows how personnel 
managers evaluate the degree of suc- 
cess of various program areas. Here 
I think it is important to recognize an 
underlying assumption that (a) all 
program areas are perhaps adequate 
and that what we are measuring are 
degrees of success above adequacy, 
and that (b) those responding were 
asked to evaluate programs which 
they considered to be more successful. 
We have, therefore, divided this into 
three categories: those programs gen- 
erally considered to be more success- 
ful, those generally considered to be 
less successful and those in between. 

The rating of most successful was 
given by 75% of the respondents to 
“determining proper grade or pay 
level for jobs.” The second one—“get- 
ting employees interested in improv- 
ing operations through incentive 
awards and suggestion programs”— 
was listed by 70% as more successful. 
Next was—“training and developing 
employees” with 66% and “recruiting 
and selection”—65%. 

Now turning this upside down, 
which programs were judged to have 
the fewest number of more successful 
ratings? The lowest, only 25%, was 
“upward communication”’—communi- 
cating information upward from em- 
ployees. The apparent feeling was 


that we were not being successful to 
the extent that we would like to be, 
in obtaining reactions of employees 
up the management line. 

Second from the bottom with 32% 


& 


TABLE III 


Following is a list of some of the more important activities of a personnel program. In the 
program of any organization some of these are accomplished more successfully than others. 

First—draw a line through the number opposite all of the programs you feel you cannot evaluate. 

Second—circle all those remaining that represent your agency’s or company’s more successful 


programs: 

Order of 
% Success 
65 4 _ a. Getting the best possible people into the organization 
75 1b. Determining proper grade level or pay for jobs 
33 10 c. Evaluating employee performance 
44 9 d. Evaluating personnel program effectiveness 
66 3 _ e. Developing and training employees 
32 12 f. Utilizing employees at their maximum potential 
50 7 g. Promoting employees on the basis of merit 
33 11h. Separating unproductive employees 
49 8. i. Consulting with employee groups on personnel policies and programs 
70 2 _ j. Getting employees interested in improving operations through the incentive awards 

and suggestion programs 

51 5. k. Communicating information downward to employees 
25 13 1. Communicating information ypward from employees 
51 6. m. Resolving differences between employees and supervisors 


was—“utilizing employees at their 
maximum potential.” And third from 
the bottom with 33% “separating un- 
productive employees.” Only 1 out 
of 3 viewed this as one of the more 
successful programs. 

So to recap: the Alpha here is clas- 
sification, the Omega is upward com- 
munication. 


Job Likes and Dislikes 


Another question asked participants 
to release their inhibitions and frustra- 
tions and to say what they like least 
about their jobs. This also produced 
an array of responses, some of them 
serious, some of them less serious. 
The first one that met my eye is 
“overwork.” This we interpret to 
mean that generally the feeling on the 
part of the respondent was the serious 
feeling that they had spread them- 
selves too thin, that they were in- 
volved in too much responsibility. 
Another one was too much reor- 
ganization. There is some reflection 
on top management: general clash in 


decision-making, lack of consideration 
and support from top management. 
A number of people laconically said: 
“I like least about my job, meetings,” 
lack of recognition for personnel peo- 
ple, and restrictive supervision were 
also mentioned. 

“Lack of opportunity to use initia- 
tive,” “lack of long range planning,” 
“poor communications,” “inadequate 
physical facilities,” “not able to do a 
good job, as good and thorough a job 
as competent to do because of putting 
out fires,” “over-control and over-ac- 
countability in the personnel function” 
—here we see a range of views as ex- 
pressed on the negative. 

Now, as is always the case in human 
relations, we found far fewer things 
that we liked most about our job but 
we found an amazing consistency. 
The principal response to this ques- 
tion, “what we like most about our 
jobs” was “working with people.” I 
think that although certain mechan- 
istic qualities in the personnel func- 
tion may have grown in recent years, 
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WHAT PERSONNEL WORKERS THINK OF THEIR JOBS 


a significant number of people in the 
personnel profession still find satis- 
faction in working with other people. 
This is encouraging. 

The second most frequently cited 
item of satisfaction was “interest and 
challenge of the work.” And then, 
with somewhat lesser frequency, “op- 
portunity to use initiative,” “close re- 
lationship with line officials,” “seeing 
improvement through personal effort,” 
“variety of work,” “influence on proc- 
esses of Government,” and then there 
is one fellow down at the bottom, who 
has almost given up hope, who pro- 
vides this response to the question— 
“what do you like most about your 
job?’—“nothing.” But he had high 
aspirations for this conference because 
he said: “hope that it will improve.” 

This gives you a summary of the 
results. There are, however, a few 
cross references which I would like to 
call to your attention because I think 
that they are of interest. Cross breaks 
by male and female against education 
revealed that generally the males at- 
tending the conference are better edu- 
cated than the females, by a significant 


margin. We find, however, that the 
ladies present are just as satisfied with 
the chance they get to do a profes- 
sional job as the men. It also shows 
that women are more satisfied than 
men with the support and cooperation 
they receive from operating officials, 
Now this would suggest that there 
ought to be better employment of 
women in contact work done by the 
personnel office. 

There is a little variation in the pro- 
fessional satisfaction scale. We could 
find no detectable differentiation by 
salary levels. There is more satisfac- 
tion with the prestige of personnel 
work at Jower levels than at the 
higher levels. The higher levels seem 
to feel more presssure of work than 
the lower levels. This suggests a 
number of things: among others, a 
policy of greater delegation of author- 
ity. The lower salaried employees 
feel more often that the primary re- 
sponsibility of personnel office should 
be to employees. Higher salaried em- 
ployees more often feel that respon- 
sibility should be to management. 


(Courtesy, Personnel Administration, September-October, 1959, 
published by the Society for Personnel Administration. ) 
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BOOKS 


Books which have recently come “off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 


of “P MA” inall issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Iider books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 

are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 
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NOTES 


MEN WHO MANAGE. MELVILLE DALTON. 
John Wiley & Sons, 1959. 318 pages. $6.75. 


A welcome addition to the literature of management is Professor Dalton’s book 
described as ‘‘fusions of feeling and theory in administration.”’ He does precisely 
that: there is much revealed in ‘‘feeling’’ in the case materials drawn from managers’ 
expressions in the four companies (Milo Fractionating Center, the Fruhling Works, 
Attica Assembly Company, and Rambeau Mart) which the author came to know well in 
his clinical studies over a period of years; and, there is sharp focus on ‘‘theory’’ 
through the excellent selections from many sources, and their interpretation. This 
fusion proves to be more than marginal in its realism, and Professor Daiton’s ‘work 
provides ‘‘a study of compromises among key individuals and groups in rational 
organizations, and the human strictures on compromise.’’ 


Among the main chapters of the book are these: ‘Managers on Paper’’. . .‘‘Power 
Struggles in the Line’’. . .“‘Relations Between Staff and Line’’. . .‘‘Local Meanings of 
High Level Labor Agreements’’. ...‘‘The Managerial Career Ladder’’. . .“* The Inter- 
locking of Official and Unofficial Reward’’. . .‘‘The Instruments of Formal and In- 
formal Action’’. . .and, ‘‘The Manager Between Formal and Informal.’’ 


The book is abundant in summaries, documentary notes, bibliographic references, 
and selections of verbatim accounts of managers from the case study materials. This 
is the first contribution by the Southern Division of the Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions (University of California, Los Angeles) to a series in industrial relations 
published by John Wiley & Sons. (8-59-40) 


FRINGE BENEFITS. FRANCIS M. WISTERT. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 1959, 155 pages. $3.75. 


In this new volume added to the Reinhold Management Science Series, this timely 
book provides us with the sweep of fringe benefits and their forms, dimensions, 
technicalities, and attitudes of the parties concerned. The author, Vice President 
and Director of Industrial Relations, Electric Auto-Lite Company (Toledo, Ohio), 
notes at the outset that fringe benefits have ceased to constitute a ‘‘fringe’’ and they 
have become, instead, an important and considerable segment of the compensation of 
employees. 


Mr. Wistert presents this book in ten main chapters, as follows: (1) General Concepts; 
(2) Compulsory Benefits; (3) Vacations and Holidays; (4) Funded Pension and Retire- 
ment Plans; (5) Group Insurance; (6) Pay for Time Not Worked; (7) Guaranteed Annual 
Wage; (8) Supplemental Unemployment Benefits; (9) Other Fringe Benefits; and, 

(1 0) Economic Aspects of Fringe Benefits. An appendix presents a composite of 
results of 1958 negotiations. Throughout the presentations the author includes dis- 
cussions of various plans and analysis of statistics and costs. 


The author observes that while individual compensation has risen 300 percent within 
the past 25 years, the cost of fringe benefits has increased 2,400 percent. He 
states: ‘It is questionable whether our industrial economy can stand more fringe 
increases. . .The cost must be passed on to the consumer and, like direct wage in- 
creases, contributes to spiraling inflation.’’ 

(8-59~41) 


STREAMLINING YOUR EXECUTIVE WORKLOAD. RAY JOSEPHS. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 203 pages. $4.95. 


In dealing with time, elements, authority, processes, people, and problems, the in- 

creasing workload may impair the executive’s efficiency unless he can make the most 
rational use of his time, energy, and other resources. Mr. Josephs attempts to provide 
a working manual to assist him in effectively organizing his workload more profitably. 


The twenty chapters indicate the sweep of his counsel: (1) What This Book Will Do 
for You; (2) How to Define Your Executive Functions; (3) How Are You Using Your 
Executive Hours?; (4) Planning and Organizing Your Executive Workload; (5) Con- 
ceiving Schedules That Really Work; (6) What Does Your Personal Thermostat Show?; 
(7) When and Where to do Your Major Thinking; (8) Streamlining Your Idea Development; 
(9) Cutting Your Decision-Making Delays; (10) Delegation — Key to Workload Stream- 
lining; (11) Working Most Effectively With Others; (12) Your Number One Delegate — 
Your Secretary; (13) Your Communications Problems — and Solutions; (14) Cutting Your 
Desk and Paper Work; (15) Talking Your Way to a Shorter Day; (16) Are You Really 
Wanted on the Telephone?; (17) Handling Time — and Effort-Consuming Interruptions; 
(18) Improving Your Reading Comprehension; (19) Streamlining Your Ability to Get and 
Absorb Information; and, (20) Those Time-Consuming Meetings, Conferences, and 
Luncheons. The book is written in a direct, readable style, and it draws from 
expressions and experiences from many sources. 


(B-—59—42) 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION.  F. A. NIGRO. 
Henry Holt and Company, 1959. 499 pages. $7.00. 


Every now and then there is a real ‘‘breakthrough’’ in the literature of public personnel 
management, and Dr. Nigro’s book comes in this category. In contrast with the usual 
technical treatise for personnel workers, we have here a book which provides the 
philosophical basis and rational of public personnel administration as a profession, a 
general approach to the role and responsibilities of top-level government officials and 
administrators in personnel management, and the dynamics of the personnel process in 
modern organization. Yet, there is incorporated the substance of the personnel func- 
tions — with chapters on position classification, compensation, recruitment and the 
career service in government, selection of personnel, the role of in-service training, 
the scope of training programs, performance evaluation and rating, in-service adjust- 
ments such as promotions, transfers, dismissals, and problems of re-employment and 
reinstatement, the nature and task of supervision, and morale and discipline. Dr. 
Nigro is forthright in his inclusion and analysis of precepts, policies, and attitudes 

in regard to these subjects. Illustrations, graphs, tables, and cases reinforce the 
discussions. Among the appendices is a model state civil service law to aid those 
interested in establishment of a merit system. 


The author has had experience as consultant to the governments of Uruguay, Costa 
Rica, Puerto Rico, and others in addition to his experience in continental United 
States. He is currently Professor of Government, Southern Illinois University. 


(B-—59—43) 


INTRODUCTION TO GROUP DYNAMICS. MALCOLM AND HULDA KNOWLES. 
Association Press, 1959. 95 pages. $2.50. 


In a compact and well-prepared primer, the authors (well-k nown leaders in the field of 
adult education), provide a broad brush stroke to a subject of increasing interest to 
personnel officials and managers in line responsibilities. This brief book provides an 
introduction to the following: the terminology of group dynamics and its use, the his- 
torical background, various approaches by different researchers, understanding group 
behavior, practical applications, and implications for the future. The “properties’’ or 
characteristics of group behavior, and examples of certain functions and tasks identi- 
fied with group action, are well outlined. 


The authors distill what appear to be some of the main findings that have emerged from 
the years of research effort in group dynamics — and the structuring of the eight main 
points (and details) represent a good end of information for supervisors and managers 
in understanding of group dynamics. The applications can be made to groups whether 
in meetings, staff conferences, task forces, special groups working toward certain 
objectives, and other groups. The intelligent application of these findings could go 
a long way toward improved leadership, better communications, acceptance of organi- 
zational change, and better training programs. The authors respond to some basic 
questions as to possible dangers or hazards, and conclude on an optimistic note that 
the research accomplishments concerning group dynamics offer great potentiality for 
improved performance. They observe that group dynamics ‘‘has accumulated massive 
bodies of knowledge. . .more than we yet know how to use.”’ 

(B-59—44) 


EMPLOYEE PUBLICATIONS. WILLIAM C. HALLEY. 
Chilton Company — Book Division, 1959. I139pages. $5.00, 


A company investment in employee publications is so significant that it should realize 
some pay-off, Mr. Halley produces a volume which is intended to enable managements, 
already publishing an employee publication or planning to do so in the future, to 
realize a better return on their publications dollars. The volume is based on (1) close 
study by the author and his associates of very many company publications and dis- 
cussions with top management and editors in many firms throughout the nation, and 

(2) the experiences gained through the launching and development of publications 
within the du Pont Company with which the author is associated. 


The comprehensiveness of the book is evidenced in the subjects covered: Part I — 
The Background of Employee Publications; Man and the Organization; The Process of 
Persuasion; Prime Pitfalls of Persuasion; The Techniques of Persuasion; What a 
Publication Can — and Cannot — Do; Who Needs a Publication. Part II is concerned 
with the professional approach and operating effectiveness in publishing an employee 
organ. It includes chapters on the following: Choosing the Editor; Determining the 
Publication’s Content; Locating the Publication in the Organization; Selecting the 
Format; Setting Up the Production Budget; Creating the Point-Making Feature; Vary- 


ing the Way a Story is Told; Planning Pictures That Tell a Story; and, Distributing the 
Publication. 


Other valuable features: a list of representative company publications; a glossary of 
terms used in industrial journalism; many well-selected exhibits and photogeneas 


NOTES 
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NOTES 


- The content of the volume: Part I — Setting: Psychiatry in Industry; The Psychiatrist 


MENTAL HEALTH IN INDUSTRY. A. A. McLEAN AND G. C. TAYLOR. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959. 262 pages. $6.50. 


The two psychiatrists and consultants, who have over the years contributed articles 
to various journals in regard to mental health in industry, have produced a volume 
which is needed in the profession of personnel management. Dr. McLean is Psychia- 
tric Consultant, International Business Machines, Inc. and Dr. Taylor was formerly 
Psychiatric Consultant to the Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation. Both men are 
firmly rooted in industrial medical departments and write from the vantage points of 
management and occupational health. The book is derived from a large fund of 
experience over many years. 


in Industry; The Meaning of Work; and, Social Stresses in Industry. Part II — People 
At Work: Capitalizing ‘on Personality Traits; What Price Human Relations; The 
Executive Dilemma; The Man in the Middle; The Hourly Employee. Part III — The 
Emotionally Disturbed: The Alcoholic; Accidents, Compensation, and Safety Programs; 
The Disturbed Employee; and, Return to Work. Part IV — Mental Health Aids: 
Interviewing; Psychological Testing; and, Programming Industrial Mental Health. A 
list of films in the field of industrial mental health is included as a guide to those 
interested in utilizing such materials in their programs. Stripped of gimmicks or 
nostroms — the authors clearly succeed in introducing a positive approach to the 
maintenance of mental health in industrial life. 


(B-59 —46) 


THE ART OF WORKING WITH PEQPLE. EDWARD HODNETT. 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. 182 pages. $3.95. 


In a book which is duly concerned over trends in over-simplication and easy ‘‘how-to- 
do’’ and which recognizes that we are dealing with personal values and issues of 
some depth, Mr. Hodnett ‘‘stresses the dangers of assuming that a problem looks the 
same to everyone involved and explores the strategies of negotiation, showing how 
tactics and compromise are employed in reaching agreements that fulfill most effec- 
tively the aims of each party to the decision.’’ Readers will recall Mr. Hodnett’s 
earlier book by the same publisher, The Art of Problem Solving, which was well 
received by the public. 


The book is well-designed in four major parts, and is developed under these major 
headings: (1) Understanding Problems — the problem, issues, values; (2) Understand- 
ing People — yourself, the other fellow, the boss, and the employees; (3) Understand- 
ing Communication — communication, techniques, semantics, meetings, group problem 
solving; and, (4) Understanding Negotiation — strategy, tactics, the negotiator, policy, 
and decision-making. As against the fetish of the ‘‘organization man’”’ getting along 
with people, the author deals with some depth the art of working with people. He 
discusses problems, hazards, realities, techniques, values, and relations in each of 
these chapters. 


A useful feature is included at the close of each chapter — a feature described as 
Remember These Points, which summarizes concisely the main points developed in 


the chapter. (3-59-47) 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING: CASES AND PRINCIPLES. 3RD EDITION. 
W. J. McLARNEY. 


Richard D, Irwin, Inc., 1959. 534 pages. $8.10. 


The rewriting of the first fourteen chapters, broadening of the content, new chapters 

on cost control, job enlargement, and employee development, fifty-six (56) new cases, 
and greater emphasis on the middle manager and the first-level supervisor — these are 
some of the features of the new edition of this publication. In addition, there are many 
new illustrations, exhibits, charts, forms, and bibliographic references. The new 
edition includes 256 cases. 


Each of the eighteen chapters of the book is presented in this sequence — (1) treat- 
ment of the principles and essential content in regard to the subject, (2) a series of 
brief case studies, and (3) ‘‘following up on the job’’ through a set of key questions 
for analysis and discussion, Part I comprises the initial chapters on management s 
job, organization, policies and procedures, chainof command, communication, and 
cooperation — the general structure and processes in management. Part Il follows 
with four chapters on planning and control, methods improvement, standards of work 

erformance, and fitting men and jobs. Part IIl, a particularly important phase of the 
book and extending over more than a hundred pages, comprises chapters on human rela- 
tions, induction and training of employees, rating and developing personnel, and per- 
sonnel actions. Part IV deals with supervisory leadership, the work team, morale, and 
dealing with grievances and employee discipline. The foreword outlines the book's 
usefulness for training directors, supervisors, and teachers of management. 


(3-59-48) 
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BIG BUSINESS AND FREE MEN. J.C. WORTHY. 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. 205 pages. $4.00. 


The Vice-President of Sears Roebuck and Company (and formerly Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce of the United States) i's concerned with the basic issues of the place of 
business in modern society, the impact of bigness or organization, and the merging 
leadership of the businessman. The theme carries Mr. Worthy’s belief that big busi- 
ness and human values are not in opposition or mutually exclusive, but that they are 
complementary. In The Public Posture of Business, he deals with the self-conscious- 
ness of the businessman, basic misconceptions concerning economic values of the 
organization and the business executive's role, and toward a modern theory. of enter- 
ptise. In, The Political Economy of Industrial Organization, he discusses freedom 
within enterprise, trends in modern management, the dynamics of organization struc- 
ture, people in the structure, and the symbols men live by. The concluding section of 
the book, Business Citizenship and American Democracy, is concerned with education 
for business leadership, the businessman and government, and a political philosophy 
for business. 


The chapter on dynamics of organization structure reveals much of the philosophy 
and experience of Sears Roebuck and Company, but also draws upon research studies 
from various sources. The thinking in regard to excessive functionalization and the 
difficulty of delegation because of organization structure is a challenging presenta- 
tion. The two chapters concerned with personnel — people in the structure, and, the 
symbols men work by — are stimulating presentations on human relations in manage- 
ment and motivation and incentives. (B-59—49) 


LABOR ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. DALE YODER AND 
H. G. HENEMAN, JR. 


South-Westem Publishing Company, 1959. 726 pages. $6.75. 


The field of industrial relations is becoming so vital in our economy that those pre- 
paring for careers in this field must be well-grounded in the essentials of labor 
economics, manpower management, and collective bargaining.: The authors have pro- 
duced a book which, while designed for students preparing for careers in this field, 
should be considerable value to trainees in industrial relations programs and to many 
practitioners in allied areas of personnel administration. 


The twenty-eight (28) chapters cover an extensive range of subjects germane to this 
field. The institutional setting incorporates discussions of institutions, labor . 
markets, labor unions and movements, employers in collective bargaining, and public 
policy and regulation. The problems of industrial unrest and disputes, and their 
settlement, is also treated. Major sections of the book are structured into employment 
problems, wage problems, problems of economic security, and overview and forecast — 
following the initial section on the institutional setting. Many illustrations, graphs, 
footnotes, tables, and exhibits are incorporated throughout the book. 


The review questions and short case studies included at the close of the chapters 
provide a base for analysis and discussion for students and trainees. As the publisher 
states: ‘‘The student is shown how to lay out the elements of a problem, point up the 
questions, obtain the facts, and analyze the issues.’’ The book is an important 
contribution to career building in industrial relations at the college and university 


level. (3-59-50) 


HANDBOOK FOR SUPERVISORS. PAUL ECKER, JOHN MacRAE, VERNON 
QUELLETTE, AND CHARLES TELFORD. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 243 pages. $3.95. 


In a “thow-to’’ manual for supervisors, the authors provide present and prospective 
supervisors with a guide to practical handling of supervisory problems. The authors 
are members of the Pacific Coun Consultants, and developed this handbook to fill 
the need which was apparent as they conducted supervisory training programs in 
industry, 


The book begins with discussion of the settings in which the supervisory role is cast 
— the supervisor and the company, the supervisor and the union, the supervisor and 
his men. This is followed by a chapter on developing.and maintaining job interest — 
and analysis of the problems of morale, productivity, and incentives. From this point 
the book then moves into the major portion of the ‘‘how-to’’ volume, with principal 
chapters on (1) how we differ from each other, (2) how we learn, (3) the how of job 
instruction training, (4) how to judge performance, (5) how to communicate more effec- 
tively, (6) how to develop leadership skills, (7) how to handle individual interviews 
and group meetings, and (8) how to handle grievances. 


‘It should prove to be a useful tool, particularly, for beginners — and as a companion 


piece along with a comprehensive book on supervision, by those with more seasoned 
experience. 


(8-59-51) 
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READINGS IN HUMAN RELATIONS. KEITH DAVIS AND W. G. SCOTT. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959. 473 pages. $6.50. 


The authors have selected a treasury of writings which present an integrated social 
science approach to the subject of human relations. The writings are selected from 
various disciplines — sociology, psychology, philosophy, scientific management, labor 
relations, economics, and other fields. The emphasis is on precepts, concepts, and 
arma of human relations. In this effort the authors have done well in bringing 
alance and scope to the book. 


A total of 63 articles are reproduced, from many different sources, in order to provide 
the full perspective. These are structured into thirteen major chapters, as follows: 
(1) Philosophy of Human Relations; (2) Employee Morale and Motivation; (3) Formal 
Organization; (4) Informal Organization and Management Roles; (5) Labor Relations; 
(6) Change and Participation; (7) Leadership and Supervision; (8) Human Relations 
hemos and Development; (9) Communication; (10) Wage Administration and Incen- 
tives; (11) Automation; (12) Industrial Sociology and Psychology; and (13) Trends in 
Human Relations. Readers will welcome the contributions from such writers as Peter 
Drucker, Edward C, Bursk, Douglas M. McGregor, James Worthy, J. M. Juran, Charles 
S. Myers, Ross Stagner, and Others. 


The authors are Dr. Keith Davis, Professor and Chairman of the Department of 
Management, Arizona State University — and, Dr. William G. Scott, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Management, Georgia State College of Business Administration. 


(B—59-—52) 


THE MOTIVATION TO WORK. FREDERICK HERZBERG AND OTHERS. 
John Wiley & Sons, 1959. 157 pagess $4.50. 


The publisher’s book-note summarizes it well in these words: ‘‘This book reflects the 
observations and conclusions of more than 200 individual studies of management per- 
sonnel who reported major changes in their feelings about their jobs. Utilizing the 
results of these reports, the authors develop a practical theory of job motivation, job 
satisfaction, and job attitude. The investigation indicates that current practice is not 
meeting the needs of employees. To correct this condition, methods are introduced 
showing how to ayoid harmful employee behavior, and how to increase employee per- 
formance, effectiveness, and personal satisfaction. . .A departure from the current 
emphasis on social and clinical psychology, The Motivation to Work is more concerned 
with the basic philosophies of private enterprise. . .It provides answers to the follow- 
ing basic questions: (1) How can we assess a person’s feelings about his job that 
would provide information beyond an artificial rating scale number? (2) What happens 
on jobs that change people’s feelings about them? %3) What are the effects of these 
changes?”’ 


Analyses are made of managers’ attitudes (in the nine companies studied) toward the 
company, individuals, and profession, and their short- and long-range impact upon 
interpersonal relationships. The studies show that job attitudes are a powerful force 
and are functionally related to the productivity, stability, and adjustment of the indus- 
trial working force. Survey results concerning recognition, stature, achievement, 
advancement, relationships, and other factors are presented in tabular summaries. 


(B-59-53) 


WAGE ADMINISTRATION. C. W. BRENNAN, 
Richard D., Irwin, Inc., 1959. 439 pages. $8.10. 


Practitioners and trainees in personnel management, as well as university students 
for whom this book is intended, will find a very useful tool in Professor Brennan’s 
introduction to wage administration. The scope of the book covers plans, practices, 
and principles in wage administration. 


The volume is structured in seven parts: (1) Introduction to Wage Administration; 

(2) Determination of Relative Worth of Jobs; (3) Determination of the Going Wage; 

(4) Wages and Wage Incentives; (5) Employee Evaluation; (6) Control of the Wage 
Administration Program; and, (7) Exercises in Wage Administration. More than 100 
pages are devoted to part two — and cover the areas of job evaluation, planning the 
program, job analysis, and the various methods of evaluating a job. Considerable 
treatment is given to these various methods — the job ranking method, job classifica- 
tion method, the point method, and factor comparison method — and discussion of 
selection and delicition of factors. Consistent with the design of the book, the author 
devotes a good deal of discussion to wage incentive plans, ranging from the early 
Taylor differential piece rate plan to the recent Scanlon Plan. 


A series of twenty (20) exercises is included for the reader, which provides o - 
tunity to analyze situations and apply the principles of = administration, a 
appendices feature job descriptions in the clerical and trades occupations, job classi- 
fications in the U.S. government, and a glossary of terms in wage administration. 


(B-59—54) 
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THE OFFICE SUPERVISORY. 3RD EDITION. H. E. NILES, M. C. NILES, 
J. C. STEPHENS. 


John Wiley & Sons, 1959. 307 pages. $7.50. 


In bringing the book up to date since its earlier publication, the authors have revised 
it well in light of major developments in supervision in the past quarter century. 


The coverage of the new edition is represented in the 23 chapters, as follows: (1) The 
Supervisor’s Job; (2) The Office Setting; (3) The Basis of Dealing with People; 

(4) The Organization and the Work Group; (5) The Functions of the Supervisor; (6) The 
Informal Organization; (7) Group Thinking; (8) Dealing With Associates; (9) Dealing 
With Supervisors; (10) Selecting and Training Employees; (11) Other Personnel Duties; 
(12) Developing Morale; (13) Some Specifics in Dealing With Subordinates; (14) De- 
veloping Your Supervisory Capacity; (15) Managing the Work; (16) Allocation of Work; 
(17) Physical Factors; (18) Plisaia Work Improvement; (19) Broader Sips sm of Work 
Pog (20) Standardization of Work Performance; (21) Standards of Quality; 
(22) Scheduling; and, (23) Controlling and Coordinating. 


While the discussion in each of these chapters is brief, the authors utilize effectively 
outlines, selections, and illustrative cases along with the text to convey the more im- 
portant substance and content. The book features a comprehensive bibliography — 


especially useful because each bibliographic reference is briefly annotated to inform 
the reader of its theme and treatment. 


(B-59—55) 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION IN COMPANY PUBLICATIONS. C.J. DOVER. 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1959. 367 pages. $14.75. 


Communication through company publications is presented as the means by which 
managers of business and industry utilize written and visual techniques to interpret 
their institutional actions and intentions to employees. And, this communication 
activity is now estimated to be. a billion-dollar-a-year effort. Mr. Dover writes 

volume from his years of experience in the General Electric Company and through con- 
tact with many managers and editors of firms throughout the nation. The book deals 
with the purpose, content, editorial policies and techniques, and evaluation of com- 
pany publications — and is concerned primarily with internal publications for the 
employees as an audience. 


The first and second sections of the book presents imaginative company publishing 
against the backdrop of management communication as a whole. It deals, too, with the 
importance of forthrightness in communication, controversial subjects, the question of 
legality, and communication objectives. The third section presents many valuable 
aids and tips on the editorial process and technical routines in industrial journalism. 
The concluding part is aptly entitled The Publication in Perspective, for it points the 
way to evaluation of the company publication — checklists for editors, for the editor’s 
boss, and guides to various scientific methods for over-all evaluation of publication 
effectiveness. An excellent feature of the book is the inclusion of background informa- 
tion and exhibits of more than seventy-five employee publications representative of 

a cross-section of the nation’s leading companies in business and industry. 


(B-59-—56) 


THE COMPLETE EMPLOYEE: A HANDBOOK FOR PERSONNEL APPRAISAL. 
R. W. ADAMS. 


Public Administration Service, 1959. 72 pages. $2.00. 
The publisher’s brochure, quoted below, conveys the purpose and design of the book. 


“This book is primarily a vocabulary of some 2,000 carefully selected practical words 
to be used in sizing up people from the points of view of (1) mental capacity, (2) work 
habjts and attitudes, &} stability, and (4) ability to get along with others. Words are 
grouped under these four main heads, 51 subheads, and many other subheadings, those 
in left-hand columns describing favorable and those in right-hand columns unfavorable 
characteristics. Introductory chapters tell how and where to use the vocabulary. . .” 
And, the publication is to be used as: ‘‘A gauge of the completeness of any charac- 
terization; a pattem for rating sheets or other descriptions, providing a smooth pro- 
gression from intellectual items, through qualities of drive and work efficiency, to 
traits of character and personality; and, a finder of words that will give a picture of 
any sort of employee, in any sort of job, in any sort of enterprise.” 


As for the outline of the publication, it takes this series of chapters: (1) Thinking 
About People; (2) Pattern of the Vocabulary; (3) How a Pattern Helps to Guide Our 
Thinking; 4) Let’s Think About the Supervisor; (5) How to Use the Vocabulary; 
(6) The Vocabulary; and, (7) Alphabetical Index to the Vocabulary. 


(B-59—57) 
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PERIODICAL 


ARTICLES 


Abstracts in this section of the journal cover periodical 
articles which have been published, generally, within 
the bi-monthly or quarterly period of the issuance of 


From time to time "P M A” will attempt to recapture 
some significant periodical articles which were 
published shortly before the current abstracting period 
— and these will be abstracted, too, for the interest 
of the reading audience. 
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PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION CAN BE PROGRAMMED, TOO. 
Cc. E. WAGER 


Personnel Administration. Vol, 22, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1959, Pages 20-23. 


The Personnel Department, as any other major department of the organization, must 
have objectives, a sense of direction, and a programmed effort in moving toward 
the objectives — its activities must go well beyond the handling of personnel prob- 
lems as they arise and the usual ‘‘putting out foes," 


Mr. Wager, Personnel Program Evaluator in the Civilian Personnel Division, Depart- 
ment of the Army, presents these as the essential elements of good personnel pro- 
gramming: (1) The program should be recorded, approved by management, and made 
available to all personnel staff members for their guidance; (2) It should cover a 
specified period of time, and include time schedules for project completion; (3) It 
should be related to available resources for performing personnel administration ac- 
tivities; (4) The personnel program should derive from specific management objec- 
tives related to the organization’s substantive program; (5) It should be stated in terms 
that are susceptible to quantitative and qualitative measurement of achievement; 

(6) It should include provision for amendment as required; (7) Achievement under the 
program should be evaluated periodically; and, (8) Evaluation of program progress 
should be used as a basis for further programming. 


This kind of program planning and evaluation should, as expressed by one personnel 
director, ‘‘provide me, my staff, and my superiors with a set of firm objectives against 
which to measure progress during the year.’’ (172-59) 


STATISTICAL METHODS AND THE PERSONNEL WORKER. F. H. KIRKPATRICK. 
Personnel Journal, Vol. 38, No. 11, July-August 1959. Pages 89-90, 


The author, Assistant to the President of the Wheeling Steel Corporation, counsels 
on what ‘‘the sophisticated personnel man’’ needs to know about statistical think- 
ing and points to some errors which may result from wrong thinking or misuse of 
data. While the ability to read and understand simple graphs and tables is now 
widely accepted as an essential part of general education, the author believes that 
many personnel workers skip such material in their own professional reading. This 
is unfortunate, since they need valid and concise information covering wide subject- 
matter areas, preparation through careful thinking for problem solving, and the ability 
to differentiate between vague generalizations and precise meanings to specific 
groups. All such needs can be met by an understanding and careful use of statistics 
in serving top management. 


The main problem is faulty thinking in interpreation of statistics. Mr. Kirkpatrick 
states that many persons know that a great deal about the normal curve is not true 
and they use it in a pseudo-scientific fashion. The educated person, especially the 
personnel technician, needs to become more sensitive to sources of bias in statisti- 
cal samples on which he is depending for information. He needs to know that sam- 
pling has become a highly technical business, and that if he plans to make an impor- 
tant study using sampling, he must study the pertinent literature or consult an expert — 
preferably both. In this way he can be more accurate and effective in his services 

to line management, 


(173-59) 


eae re RESPONSIBILITIES OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. 
R. G. ALLEN. 
The Personnel Administrator Vol. 4, No 4, August 1959. Pages 11-15. 


The president of Bucyrus-Erie Company points up the changing responsibilities and 
deals with the need for a more positive ———_ to collective bargaining, security, 
and productivity. Most of the account deals with the Personnel Department’s respon- 
sibility in labor relations, dealing with union demands, and gaining rapport with the 
employees. However, he emphasizes the position of personnel management as a vital 
medium in corrective action and in building a strong personal tie between management 
and employees. 


Mr. Allen advocates a ‘‘pro-employee’’ program, if management is to recover the con- 
fidence of its employees. It should stimulate independent thinking of the worker and 
refrain from labor bating, union busting techniques. Where many employees are becom- 
ing the victims rather than the beneficiaries of the growing power of unions, corrective 
counteraction must be taken by management to get them to think more independently. 
In collective bargaining, it is more than a matter of yielding to demands — we are 
dealing with economic laws, and violation of these could spell self-destruction. For 
this reason we must negotiate within bounds of reasonableness and not yield to com- 
pulsion and intimidation. 


Personnel administrators can be of considerable help in spearheading the effort of 


management to recapture the leadership which is being lost. : 
(174-59) 
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A LOOK AT THE PERSONNEL CONSULTING BUSINESS. G.E. CUSTER. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 22, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1959, Pages 24-30, 


The findings of a survey of personnel consulting organizations, undertaken by the 
author while at the Stanford University Graduate School of Business, are based on 
replies from some sixteen consulting firms. Among the main findings: (1) of the 
various services (about 20 are listed) provided by the consulting firm, the most fre- 
quent are executive evaluation and selection, and designing and improving training 
programs for the client; (2) the chief source of potential customers is referrals from 
present clients; (3) the per diem fee for consulting services averages $162 per day 
(ranging from $60 to $200 per day) and the average charge on a retainer basis for 
services is about $350 per month (ranging from $250 to $1,000 per month); (4) the 
consultant firms seek to staff themselves with individuals who can measure up to 
personality qualifications (integrity, maturity, adaptability, imaginativeness, in- 
dependence of effort, capacity for work relationships. . .) and professional qualifica- 
tions (practical experience, experience in evaluating and diagnosing management 
problems and proposing solutions, advanced training in business administration or 
psychology); (5) the average personnel consulting firm is classified as employing at 
least a staff of five persons, receiving at least $150 per day as a fee, ‘‘feeling little 
competition in the field,’’ and offering the services of executive evaluation and selec- 
tion, personnel training programs, management development, morale studies, and 
testing. 


Mr. Custer deals very briefly with the consultants’ services in the various twenty areas 
of personnel management. (175-59) 


PUTTING THE PERSONNEL OFFICE INTO THE PICTURE. J. £E. GRANT. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 20, No. 3, July 1959. Pages 197-199, 


Government personnel officers can put the personnel function into the picture by setting 
up a project control system for coordinating the efforts of the Personnel Office with 
other management departments. The author, associated with the U.S. Post Office De- 
partment, suggests criteria for a project in a project control system. Such a project 
must: (1) be specific, (2) be significant and non-routine, (3) have an extended period 
of time for accomplishment, (4) have a special interest in it taken by decision-makers, 
and (5) have its progress followed to completion by top management. 


If a project meets these criteria, a project control system will lead to a number of 
gains: it will provide the first step in solving management problems involving per- 
sonnel; it will simplify the coordination of efforts; it will aid in establishing priori- 
ties; it will reduce assignments to writing; place accountability for results simul- 
taneously with the delegation of authority; assist in establishing manning requirements; 
and, it will provide justification for budget estimates and requests. The control sys- 
tem should contain records which deal with essential items such as project title, 
project number, purpose, origins, results expected, target date, estimated manhours, 
assignment of responsibilities, and reports of progress. The system, if effectively 
introduced and conducted, should also resolve questions concerning authority and 
responsibility for assignments, reporting on progress and problems, and more adequate- 
ly meets needs at each level of the organization. 


(176 —59) 


|_ agency objectives. (177-59 


COMMUNICATING PERSONNEL POLICY. 0. G. STAHL. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 20, No. 3, July 1959. Pages 181-187. 


Formulation of personnel policies in governmeat organizations may or may not be a 
more difficult task than in other types of organizations. But, the problem of communi- 
cating personnel policies to employees is of the utmost importance if large and com- 
plex government agencies are to function effectively. The author, Director of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission’s Bureau of Programs and Standards, presents and dis- 
cusses five elements of good communication which must be observed if personnel 
policies are to lead to sound understanding and effective action. 


The five elements are presented as: (1) participation, (2) flexibility, (3) responsive- 
ness, (4) informativeness and timeliness, and (5) accessibility and utility. Measuring 
up to these essentials of communicating personnel policies, Dr. Stahl believes, 
should go far to make certain that communication really embraces the two-way 
process — what is told is received and understood and that good understanding leads 
to effective implementation and action. They should also clarify intentions and lead 
to a meeting of minds between rer: sme and employees. To a considerable 
extent, too, this assists in the fulfillment of delegated and redelegated authority at 
successive levels in the organization. 


Finally, measuring up to these essentials should enable management to meet the 

specific needs of personnel policy — the need to be known and understood by every- 
one, the need to contribute constructively to the recruitment, motivation, utilization, 
and retention of workers, and the need to have agency-wide support in the pursuit of 
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WHY I’M FOR PROFESSIONALIZING. F. B. MILLER. 
Personnel Joumal, Vol. 38, No. 11, July-August 1959, Pages 91-94, 


The author, Assistant Professor of Personnel Administration, Cornell University, sees 
the personnel man as the ‘‘custodian of the corporate conscience’’ in employee . 
matters. But, he contends that this is an impossible task without ‘‘institutionalized 
human support’’ — the kind of support professional status would give him. The per- 
sonnel job is different. It differs from other staff jobs in that has to serve the needs 
not only of the employer but also act in the interests of employees as individual human 
beings and, by extension, the interests of society. This is the crux of the problem, and 
it puts the personnel man in a difficult position if he has no basis of support outside 
the firm. Mr. Miller believes that the kind of sanctions required are those of a pro- 


fession — those which not only protect the practitioner from others but protect others 
from him. 


Personnel administration still is in the pre-professional state and as such, is groping 
for a ‘‘creed,’’ a code of ethics that are the foundation of any true profession. More 
pioneering in such areas of improved job standards, upgraded technical skills, and 
more effective educational programs in college curricula are required. Moreover, the 
need for moral development as a foundation for the technical, ‘‘scientific’’ develop- 
ments must come from the academic side of the field. Only through such efforts can 
personnel become truly professional and assume the responsibilities it should. 


(178-59) 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BUDGETS: 1959. D. YODER AND R. J. NELSON. 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 4, July-Aug. 1959, Pages 16-27, 


In this first University of Minnesota Industrial Relations Center survey since 1956 on 
industrial relations budgets, many more firms responded (416 compared to 269 three 
years ago). A new classification of eight categories replaces the original 14; they 
are directly comparable. The eight new categories are Departmental Administration, 
Staffing, Development, Labor Relations, Wage and Salary Administration, Benefits and 
Services, Research, and Miscellaneous. An appendix gives the classification of 
industrial relations activities for each category. 


Again, manufacturing is by far the largest industry group covered (66% of the total), 
Tables are included, and implications discussed, which give data on breakdown of 
sample by industry groups, median per capita costs by function, type of reporting unit, 
industry groups, company size, and personnel ratios. 


Perhaps the most important point made with respect to costs is that there are distinct 
differences among single-plant companies, corporate offices, and single plants in 
multi-plant companies. Corporate departments costs are lowest of the three. The 
banking-finance-insurance group spends the most per capita, followed in order by 
public utilities, manufacturing, trade, transportation and government. As a general 
tule, costs appear to decline as the size of the organization grows, particularly in the 
administration category — but not necessarily in the staffing and training functions. 
The median personnel ratio is lower than that reportedin other recent years. 


(179—59) 


EVALUATING PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ACTIVITIES. M. J. FELDMAN AND 
J. Es SAVES, JR; 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 20, No. 3, July 1959. Pages 218-23, 


The ‘‘Guide to the Evaluation of Civilian Personnel Administration’’ in the Air Force 
is a ‘comprehensive manual which not only defines each agreed-upon element of a 
progressive personnel program but also establishes a level of minimum competence 
and performance expected in each of these elements.’’ The guide reflects all signi- 
ficant aspects of the civilian personnel management program of the Air Force. Keys to 
evaluation and standards, and suggested procedures for evaluation, are provided. 

Each of the 133 keys to evaluation is weighted in order of importance (A, B, C. . .) 
with the A designation carrying the greatest weight. The article lists several ex- 


amples of each weight key. 


While the keys indicate the ‘‘what’’ or components of the program, the standard associa- 
ted with any given key indicates ‘thow much”’ of the particular personnel functional 
activity a be present. The chief value of the standards lies in using them to 
isolate those phases of the civilian personnel function which require corrective or 
remedial action. Examples are cited in the Guide. The third ingredient of the Guide 
is a suggested procedure for accomplishing the evaluation process. These procedures 
are designed to provide the evaluator with one or more of the many channels available 
to him for exploring and obtaining the necessary facts on which to base judgment as to 
whether or not the particular standard is being met. 


The Guide is highly regarded as a major contribution to the personnel field. (180-59) 
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EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGERS: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


GROW YOUR OWN MARKETING TALENT. A. B. DePASSE AND G. P. BUTLER. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 47, No. 9, Sept. 1959. Pages 70-75. 


Two officials of the consulting firm, Barrington Associates, note the increasing com- 
petition among companies for a Director of Marketing, Sales Manager, or other title by 
which the marketing executive is identified. Executive placement firms have more 
requests for marketing managers than any other type of executive. Since it is often 
difficult to find the man with the expected qualifications, companies may have to 
resort to growing their own talent in building potential marketing executives. 


. If the company seeks a short-term program for developing this. man, it should t 

(1) special counsel from top management, (2) selected training sources concentrating 
in marketing management courses, and (3) outside counsel — consultants. If the goal 
is in terms of a long-range and much more effective program, the emphasis should be 
on (1) an early start, (2) well rounded training courses, (3) rotation in down-the-line 
job assignments, (4) experience in other fields — in production, new product develop- 
ment, or finance in the company, (5) experience in key marketing positions — in sales, 
merchandising, or market research, and (6) special assignments, His associations 
should be made widespread — through knowledge of the industry, keeping abreast 
through reading, and attending conferences and seminars on marketing. Motivation is 
heightened for the man when the program also features incentive, recognition and 
merit advancement, participation, and good example. The company can further assist 
through performance standards, performance review, personal supervision of a high 
caliber, clear communication of objectives, and improved organizational structure. 


(181-59) 


MOTIVATIONAL APPROACH TO MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT. 
RENSIS LIKERT. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 37, No. 4, July-Aug. 1959. Pages 75-82. 


The main flaw in current appraisal systems is that they compel the superior to behave 
in a threatening, rejecting, and ego-deflating manner with a sizeable proportion of his 
staff. This relationship not anly affects the subordinates but also seriously impairs 
the capacity of the superior to function effectively. Dr. Likert, Director of the Insti- 
tute for Social Research, University of Michigan, proposes a new and potentially 
promising approach to this problem. His plan is described as ‘‘a modified theory of 
management’’ and is based on principles and methods used by managers who are 
deriving the best performance from their employees in industry and government. It 
recognizes that sk subordinates say they want to know how they stand with the 
boss they really are asking for reassurance as to their future in the organization. 


The approach uses the findings of social science research studies in measuring the 
human variables (motivation, loyalty, security, trust, relationships. . .) affecting 
organizational performance. The tools are now accurate enough to enable a meeting 
of minds between superior and subordinate on what constitutes organizational health, 
performance capacity, and human relationships. The potential problems of communi- 
cation failures in appraisal, proper use of the available tools of _— and 
necessary follow-up action are detailed. There is discussion of the important 
advantages of objective measurement and group procedures, 


(182-59) 


PROFILE OF A SCIENTIST-MANAGER. H. E. KRUGMAN AND H. A. EDGERTON. 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1959. Pages 38-49, 


What are scientist-managers like? With the aim of shedding some light on this ques- 
tion, the authors recently made a comprehensive psychological study of 33 top tech- 
nical managers in the Reaction Motors Division of the Thiokol Chemical Corporation. 
For comparison purposes the 21 non-technical managers of equivalent rank within the 
same division were also studied. Each manager was given a two-day appraisal, in- 
cluding personal data blanks, depth interview, and a battery of psychological tests. 
The article reports and discusses the findings of this study. 


The scientist-managers were superior to their non-technical colleagues in tests 
measuring intellectual functioning. They were also more concerned with professional 
achievement and growth and had high theoretical interests, while non-technical 
managers were more concerned with security, money, position and had higher economic 
interests. No tendency was found for scientist-managers to be any more shy and lack- 
ing in social skills then their non-technical counterparts. 


The technical administrators seem to be more interested in their work and more likely 
to organize it on a step-by-step methodical basis, where non-technical managers tend 
to be more analytical. They also seem to work faster and more confidently than their 
non-technical colleagues. There do not seem to be any observable differences 
between the two groups, however, in creativity, industriousness, or concern for work 
standards. Seven tables covering more detailed results are included in an appendix 
to the article. (183-59) 
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YARDSTICK FOR FUTURE MANAGERS. EARL BROOKS. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 47, No. 8, August 1959, Pages 54-56. 


It is forecast that within the next few years companies will be developing, with each 
executive position description, statements of conditions marking a high level of 
achievement, standards, and more objective means of measurement. The author de- 
velops these points in the forecast and, in addition, presents check-points relating to 
the manager’s performance in planning, initiating, delegating, decision-making, com- 
municating, developing subordinates, relationships, and standards. 


Among the predictions in appraisal methods in the future, he cites these: (1) the man- 
ager’s immediate\supervisor, rather than groups, will become more important in his 
appraisal; (2) more joint discussion between subordinate and his supervisor in setting 
targets for improvement; (3) less attention to personality traits and more on results; 
(4) both long and short-term objectives will be considered; (5) accent will be on the 
future — areas for improvement will be stressed more than shortcomings of the past; 
(6) less emphasis on how the executive’s job is done and more on end results — less 
on comparing one executive’s performance with that of another; (7) promotability and 
performance will be considered separately — thus allowing more focus on present per- 
formance and its improvement; and (8) forms, ratings scales, and other over-all numer- 
ical ratings are likely to receive less attention — more in the way of direct assessment 
by the line manager of his subordinate. 


(184-59) 


NO ROOM AT THE TOP: PROBLEM OF THE ‘‘AVERAGE”’ EXECUTIVE. 
W. R. G. BENDER. 


Management Review. Vol. 48, No. 7, July 1959. Pages 9-13. 


In this account, drawn from the Columbia University ‘‘Round Table on Executive Po- 
tential and Performance,’’ the author deals with the nature of the problem of the middle- 
level manager with no further advancement possibilities. First, the problem has a 
clear relationship to the organizational climate of the company — for discontent, disap- 
pointment, and hitting a plateau in middle management is sometimes related to lack of 
mobility and lack of recognition and reward. Second, the problem must be tied to the 
man himself — his maturity, flexibility, aspirations, abilities, capacity for team effort 
and general adjustment to realities ot life. Few of us are able to satisfy all our needs, 
and the individual must learn to live in many situations with such unattained aspira- 
tions or goals. 


What management can do about it, in at least minimizing the frustrations and discontent 
of this so-called ‘‘average’’ executive who finds he cannot rise to the upper executive 
ranks, is presented in these guidelines: (1) requiring that all who supervise others 

conduct regular, periodic discussions with their subordinates; (2) broadening oppor- 

tunities for participation; (3) giving new assignments — special projects, variations in 
responsibilities, an occasional change of focus; and, (4) extending privileges — oppor- 
tunities for travel, memberships in professional organizations, and other privileges. 
The way in which his boss handles him — the personal example — is also a vital factor. 


(185-59) 


POSITION DESCRIPTIONS: LIVING OR DEAD? J. L. CROSS. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 38, No. 4, Sept. 1959 Pages 137-139, 


The author, Training Director, Simpson Timber Company (Seattle, Wash.), explains 
how position descriptions can form the basis for an analysis of inter-responsibilities 
among executives in a company. Among the various gains, the most significant is the 
basis for more effective team effort among managers. 


To use executives of the same organizational echelon in a coordinated effort for devel- 
oping position descriptions requires guidance by the staff of the Personnel Department. 
The objectives to be gained in this position description effort are these: (1) to provide 
the executives’ boss with a written statement of delegated responsibilities as under- 
stood by the delegatee; (2) to clarify the responsibilities of each position on the man- 
ager’s staff; (3) to clarify inter-relationships of the several staff positions; (4) to re- 
solve where responsibilities lie when faced with the problem of overlapping or vague 
areas; and, (5) delineate specific areas where the manager has not delegated to others 
but has reserved certain responsibilities to himself. This can only be done by the men 
involved in the management team of the organization — and by direct response from the 
individuals concerned. The article lists some specific procedures and methods used 
’ Simpson Timber Company in this effort, including the role of the personnel speci- 
alist in assisting the manager. 


The account closes with a list of advantages gained from this program, and highlights 
particularly a greater understanding of delegation of authority, better use of staff, and 
more effective teamwork within the management group. (186-59) 
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JOB DESCRIPTIONS FOR EXECUTIVES. J. K. HEMPRILL. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 37, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1959. Pages 55-67, 


Describing executive jobs contributes to management in a number of ways: (1) it is 
used to clarify areas of executives’ activities and responsibilities; (2) aid in estab- 
lishing an objective basis for appraising a manager’s performance; (3) provides a ra- 
tional basis for executive compensation; and, (4) serves as a useful guide in the 
development of managers. The author, who is director of the Executive Study, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, outlines a new approach that measures managerial responsi- 
bilities in terms of various dimensions — for purposes of selection, assignment, and 
promotion. 


The ten dimensions listed and briefly discussed are: (1) rendering a staff service in 
non-operational areas, (2) supervision of work, (3) internal business control, (4) 
technical aspects of products and markets, (5) human, community, and social affairs, 
(6) long-range planning, (7) exercise of broad power and authority, (8) business 
reputation, (9) personal demands, and (10) vreservation of assets. The research 
procedures involved in the developement of questionnaires sent to 93 executives in 
five companies, for validating purposes, are explained. Mr. Hemphill foresees in this 
approach improvements in the way of organizational analysis, reduction of misunder- 
standing, job rotation, appraisal of performance, and salary administration. Its basic 
usefulness is in its capacity to replace guesswork with dependable information on the 
general characteristics of the executive task and responsibilities. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CORRELATES OF THE GOALS OF BUSINESS 
MANAGE MENTS. DENT. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 12, No. 3, Autumn 1959, Pages 365-393, 


This paper presents the goals of business managements as expressed by the chief 
executives or deputy chiefs of 145 business establishments. The goals most fre- 
quently expressed by management are profits, public service in the form of good 
products, and employee welfare. But other goals are also important, such as growth, 
efficiency, meeting competition, and operating the organization. 


Managers of large businesses more ofter speak of public service than do managers 

of small businesses, probably because they are relatively secure and are in the public 
eye. If they are unionized, large businesses show more interest in the welfare of 

their employees than do small businesses. The explanation of these findings is 
probably complex, involving the psychological distance between manager and employee, 
the varying nature of collective bargaining, and the ideologies of owners and profes- 
sional managers. 


The higher the proportion of white-collar employees the fewer the managers who 
mention profits and the more managers mention growth as a goal. Managers of 
““successful’’ growing businesses more frequently speak of good products thando 
managers of decling businesses. These data suggest that understanding and evaluation 
of organizations and institutions require a consideration of their broad functions and 
characteristics. 

(188-59) 


WHY HAVE CAREER EXECUTIVES IN GOVERNMENT? > R.W. JONES. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 22, No. 4, July-Aug. 1959 Pages 9-14, 


As Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service Commission, Mr. Jones describes the evolution 
of career executives in government and considers some questions about the need for 
more professional managers in government. This looms as one of the most important 
problems with which the Commission and the many Federal agencies are concerned. 


The cumulative growth of services to all segments of the population affecting their 
economic welfare and security have made the American people realize that the central 

overnment finds itself more and more involved in major activities. And, more important, 
in conducting these multiple activities the government executive needs to be manage- 
ment conscious and pursue his work in a similar way as does the career executive in 
business. Since businessmen are usually not attracted to executive careers in the 
public segment of American life, it is clear that we must develop civil servants to do 
more than carry out public policy — they must be effective in meeting the operational 
necessities of agency functions. It becomes more than a matter of merely copying 
business practices, for there are many more complexities as well as the task of | 
differentiating between the politically-appointed executives and career civil service 
executives. fe must, moreover, work toward the fulfillment of the career executive 
within the concept of the merit system in government personnel management. We need 
to strengthen the career man through better training, more precise definition of his role, 
and leaving to the politically-appointed executive such functions not within the domain 
of the career concept. 

(189-59) 
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SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND APPRAISAL 


THERE'S NO FORMULA. LYDIA STRONG. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 4, No, 8, August 1959. Pages 2-8. 


This article is based on and draws implications from the recent work and findings 
of the Institure for Social Research, University of Michigan. The findings indicate 
that there are often discrepancies between what the supervisor believes he is doing, 


what he actually is doing, and what his subordinates see and perceive what he is 
doing. 


A continuing problem in human relations in supervision is the fact that different sub- 
ordinates may respond differently to the same act of the supervisor. Three reasons 

are cited for this: (1) they interpret the act differently, depending in part on their own 
values as shaped by both present and past experiences; (2) they have different expec- 
tations of the supervisor, depending not only on their various backgrounds but also on 
the traditions of the job; and (3) the amount of influence that the supervisor has, or 
seems to have, with his own boss is another important factor in the reaction of the 
subordinates. The response of subordinates to actions of the supervisor, then, depends 
on how the subordinates see and interpret the action and how the action, as interpreted, 
relates to their expectations and needs. This clearly implies that supervision is an 
adaptive process — and a leader, to be effective, must recognize major motivational 
forces. Sensitivity to the values of his subordinates is required of the ‘successful 
supervisor — and there’s just no formula for acquiring it. 


(190-59) 


HOW DO YOU MEASURE UP AS A FOREMAN? _ R. D. STEVENS. 
Manage. Vol. 11, No. 12, September 1959, Pages 17-19, 54°55. 


Matching of the man and the job is just as vital in the case of the supervisor as with 
the non-supervisory mechanic, clerk, or building guard. Careful determination of the 
background and characteristics required for the particular supervisory job can save 
many a difficult human relations problem. Mr. Stevens, management consultant, 


presents a self-analysis chart as an aid to the foreman who wants to analyze and 
improve himself as a supervisor. 


The Foreman’s Self-Analysis Chart is structured into eight major sections: (1) 
Understanding My Organization; (2) Getting the Work out; (3) Your Planning and 
Schedule; (4) Improving Your Working Methods; (5) Determine Your Performance 
Requirements; (6) Develop Your Employees; (7) Maintaining a Cooperative Work-force; 
and (8) Your Self-Improvement. A series of five to seven key questions are raised in 
each of these categories, and the supervisor is expected to indicate whether or not 
he can answer these affirmatively. Under ‘tYour Self-lmprovement,’’ Mr Stevens poses 
these questions: Do you. . .Recognize your own shortcomings? Constantly strive to 
get along with people? Have a cooperative attitude toward your job and 7 boss? 
eek or avoid responsibility? Keep abreast of company developments? Set a good 
example for your employees? Encourage suggestions from employees? Make good 
decisions? Study on your own time? Remain level-headed in an emergency? Assess 
yourself periodically in your supervisory role? 


(191-59) 


KNOW THYSELF: KEY TO SUPERVISOR DEVELOPMENT. H. B. WEAVER. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 22, No. 4, July-Aug. 1959. Pages 29-33, 


The thesis of the author, Director of the Psychological Research Center, University 

of Hawaii, is that effective human relations and supervision depend on the supervisor’s 
self-understanding. It is a tenet which goes back to the teachings of Socrates — and is 
as applicable today. How can we see ourselves as others see us? How can the 
supervisor see his intelligence, abilities, attitudes, and personality as he really is and 
not as he thinks he is? Mr. Weaver presents a psychological mirror designed to bring 
about awareness of self-understanding and self-insight. It consists of a folder of 
psychological tests. The use of this ‘‘mirror’’ is briefly described in an experimental 


project of supervisory development conducted with sixty (60) supervisors at a local 
establishment. 


The program involved three phases: (1) introduction to psychological principles to 
provide common understanding for later discussions in the program; (2) an extensive 
series of psychological tests — the heart of the project — given to groups of ten super- 
visors to coke the men to see their own measurements and acknowledge their limita- 
tions; and, (3) an approach to training and self-development designed to alter or improv 
on the problems uncovered in the second phase. Dr. Weaver contends that this approach 
is essential in a comprehensive supervisory training program. Training in socia 
Sensitivity and in attaining behavioral flexibility, so essential to supervisory success, 
will often follow after increased self-perception of one’s strengths and weaknesses. 


(192-59) 
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SELF-PERCEPTIONS OF FIRST-LEVEL SUPERVISORS COMPARED WITH UPPER- 
MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL AND WITH OPERATIVE LINE WORKERS. 
PORTER. 

Jour. of Applied Psychology. Vol. 43, No. 3, June 1959. Pages 183-186. 


The self-perceptions of 172 first-level supervisors were compared with those of 291 
upper-management individuals and to 320 operative line workers. These 783 men 
were employed by a wide variety of industrial and business organizations, with the 
self-descriptions being obtained by administration of a 64-item forced-choice 
adjective check list. 


The study tends to show that the self-perceptions of supervisors reflect their unique 
position in the structure of organizations. Their self-descriptions show certain dif- 
ferences from those of men they direct, but they also show somewhat the same dif- 
ferences from those of men who direct them. Being in the middle both formally and 
psychologically, they may reflect this situation by seeing themselves as individuals 
who act with restraint in carrying out their supervisory functions. The favorable and 
unfavorable traits taken together show that the typical supervisor sees himself as a 
more conservative person than does the typical upper-management person. The 
supervisors seldom tended more often to check an adjective that indicates independ- 
ence or strong aggressiveness. The upper-management personnel, on the other hand, 
seemed relatively more frequently to check adjectives that gave a picture of greater 
enterprise, originality and boldness. 


(193-59) 


WHAT IS INSUBORDINATION? (STAFF.) 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 4, No. 9, September 1959, Pages 26-32. 


Adapted from The Personnel Manager, a monthly supervisory newsletter published by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the article maintains that an employee may have 
an insubordinate attitude yet remain innocent of a provable act of insubordination. 
This is why even an experienced supervisor sometimes finds himself unable to 
handle this type of disciplinary problem. 


The key point in this setting is that the supervisor is making a decision under pres- 
sure or adverse conditions. Perhaps no other type of supervisory problem tests the 
ability to resist emotional upset, anger, and rash decision. Before you charge in- 
subordination — investigate! This should cover three elements: (1) make sure the 
orders are reasonable and clearly communicated, (2) check to see if you’re violating 
the procedure in the union agreement, and (3) judge whether or not the employee is 
actually refusing to obey an order. The requirement to investigate the problem 
thoroughly and confirm the facts before taking action is the basis for sound decision 
in a potential case of insubordination. This reduces the possibility of such decision 
subsequently being over-ruled by an appeals body. 


If an action to charge an employee with insubordination is to ‘‘stick,’’ the supervisor 
should not (1) let anger fog his thinking, (2) be arbitrary or capricious, (3) try to 
punish a man for improper attitudes, or (4) make ‘‘insubordination’’ a catch-all charge. 
The supervisor should be fair, judicious, and be sure of his own position in the 
matter before taking action. (194-59) 


A COMPARISON OF FOREMAN AND GENERAL FOREMAN CONCEPTIONS OF THE 
FOREMAN’S JOB RESPONSIBILITIES. H. H. MEYER. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 12, No. 3, Autumn 1959, Pages 445-452. 


Both general foremen and foremen in a number of manufacturing plants in General 
Electric completed a check-list questionnaire indicating their conceptions of the 
degree of the foreman’s responsibility for a number of specific job functions. The 
questionnaire results were analyzed by comparing the responses of the foremen to the 
responses of their respective general foremen. Attention was also focused on dif- 
ferences between the responses of foremen rated as ‘‘most effective’’ and the 
responses of foremen rated ‘‘least effective.” 


The study of these 51 foremen revealed: (1) a fairly high level of disagreement be- 
tween foremen and general foremen regarding the responsibilities of the foreman; 

(2) foremen rated ‘‘most effective’’ disagreed with their general foremen regarding 
their job responsibilities just as much as did foremen rated ‘‘least effective’’; 

(3) ‘‘most effective’’ foremen, as compared with ‘‘least effective’? ones, did differ 
significantly in the direction of their disagreement. The most effective foremen 
characteristically claimed more responsibility for job functions than did least effec- 
tive foremen. Some of the disagreement between foremen and general foremen may well 
be due to the nature of the foreman’s job itself, Considering the way the average 
foreman’s job is structured, there are very few functions for which the foreman is 
completely and solely responsible. In almost every area of his job he shares 
responsibility with functional specialists. 


(195-59) 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 


WHAT MAKES A SAFETY PROGRAM PAY? (STAFF.) 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 21, No. 10, October 1959. Pages 37-39, 76-79. 


Pointing out that the traditional 4:1 formula (accepted since 1928 — indirect costs are 
four times direct costs in industrial accidents) could be misleading and obsolete, the 
Occupational Hazards staff presents a comprehensive case. With skyrocketing medical 
and hospital costs, high rates of pay, very expensive automated equipment, and many 
other factors, the costs are very high — and the question can be raised of a company: 
Is the 4:1 ratio right f or you? It could be a 15:1 ratio in one kind of company and a 
25:1 for a company in another industry. Location of plant, kind of industry (laboratory, 
lumbering, construction. . .), types and severity of accidents, average wages, and 
other factors spell the difference. The article then explains in detail the Simonds 
ratio as a plan for setting up your own cost ratio — developed by Professor Simonds 
under sponsorship of the National Safety Council — and shows how it is used in com- 
putation of costs, and the advantages and flaws. 


The article concludes with this advice: ‘Pick an individual accident. Write a report 
showing how much it cost in compensation benefits, in outside medical expense, in 
lost time (including that lost by workers who were not hurt), in damage to equipment. 
Point out how it delayed production, slowed deliveries. Tell how much it cost to make 
repairs — repair cost often doesn’t equal'damages, frequently exceeds damages. Be 
as detailed as you can be. But don’t try to romance the facts. And don’t say the 
accident is typical of all accidents. .. .Do this a few times — and you'll get far 

better results than you will with vague generalities that any boss would challenge.”’ 


(196-59) 


SAFETY: TEN BASIC PRINCIPLES.  £. W. MARTIN. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 4, No. 8, Aug. 1959. Pages 17-19, 


How can you prevent accidents in your department? The author, Director of Educa- 
tional Projects, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., lists ten basic safety rules that help 
break the chain of events that cause accidents. These are related to the premise 
that all accidents have one thing in common: they could have been avoided. The 
details of accidents, and the situations that produce them, vary with every job — but 
po are fundamental principles of accident prevention that work equally well on all 
jobs. 


The rules listed are: (1) an accident is a sequence of events, and accident prevention 
is the breaking of that sequence — and this involves the two basic causes of acci- 
dents: unsafe practices or conditions and a mistake on the part of some individual; 
(2) accident prevention uses the logic of the scientific method; (3) think in terms of 
frequency rather than severity; (4) when correcting a hazard, make sure you don’t 
create another one; (5) make it a habit to pause a moment before taking action in a 
situation; (6) assume that any situation may have changed; (7) consider personal 
feelings and personal physical work conditions; (8) avoid the point of no return; 

(9) look for a second line of defense; (10) consider an accident as an injustice. 


(197-59) 


THE QUIET REVOLUTION: USE OF LIGHT AND COLOR (PART 1). 
D. E. GREENHALGH. 


Personnel Mgt. and Methods. Vol. 26, No. 231, September 1959, Pages 21-24. 


Mr. Greenlalgh, an illumination engineer associated with the British Lighting Council, 
presents the significance of light and color in industrial plants. Lighting permits 
vision, but good lighting helps create the right frame of mind. Whether by natural or 
artificial means, lighting for a particular job is not good unless there is enough of it, 
from the right direction, with the right shadow quality, the right color, and free from 
glare. These are features which in the composite make the lighting designer’s work 
difficult. Add to these the fact that people, unlike machines, have their own feelings — 
that they do not work well unless they experience job satisfaction, that their mood is 
largely determined by what they see, and that security from hazards is a constant 
matter of concern. Light and color in the work setting have some effect on mood and 
frame of mind. 


Almost all work involves use of the eyes, and any reduction in eye strain is to be 
encouraged. Industrial plants investing in a good level of lighting and a compatible — 
color scheme can expect returns in some of the following ways: (1) higher productivity, 
for easier seeing means quicker sight perception and less fatigue, (2) absenteeism — 
and turnover are reduced when employees have pleasant working conditions, (3) acci- 
dent rates decrease because safety hazards are more obvious and greater caution is 
exercised by the employee, and (4) a higher standard of plant maintenance and care of 
tools and equipment results. 


(198-59) 
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WILL IT BE ADEQUATELY COMPENSATED? 


Ind. and Labor Rel. Rev. Vol. 13, No. 1, October 1959, Pages 72-89, 


There is sufficient evidence for predicting poor safety records for the increasing 
number of workers who will be potentially exposed in plants dealing with radioactive 
materials. The author discusses the influences, the problem of safety standards and 
regulations in the various states, and the matter of liability in workmen’s compensation 


He concludes with these four observations after analysis of the workmen’s compensat- 
ion problems posed by employee radiation hazards: (1) It is generally agreed that 
there is no justification for poorer protection of radiation disease victims than of 
victims of industrial accidents, and that this double standard must be eliminated 
promptly. (2) Radiation hazards pose no new problems in compensation adequacy, 
but they do serve to highlight many of the old problems — and there is need for joint 
action in agreeing on most of the basic standards of compensation proposed by the 
Council of State Governments. (3) Although it may require some extension of present 
compensation practice, solutions can be found to the problems of liability in radiation 
cases that come under workmen’s compensation. (4) Private carriers are confident 
that they can properly discharge their compensation responsibilities in radiation cases; 
but for the states this connot yet be said with regard to standards of regulation and 
safety. Perhaps the most important single result of the congressional hearings should 
be the adoption of proposals which assure that proper regulatory and safety standards 
are promptly provided in all legislative jurisdictions. (199-59) 
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TWOFOLD ATTACK ON PLANT EMERGENCIES. (STAFF.) 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 21, No. 8, August 1959. Pages 25, 71-73. 


This account of the Upjohn Company’s pharmaceutical plant (about 2,000 employees 
in the plant located outside of Kalamazoo, Michigan) emphasizes the company’s 
experiences in (1) fire protection, and (2) rescue work. 


In regard to fire protection, the company is aware of the importance of an adequate 
water supply. It has its own pumper, 289,000 gallons of water in underground storage, 
a 100,000 gallon standpipe, its own wells and pumps capable of drawing 3,000 gallons 
of water per minute at peak, and every building is equipped with automatic sprinklers. 
To supplement protection by water the company also has (1) 100 automatic carbon 
dioxide extinguisher systems, numerous smaller dry chemical extinguishers, and many 
hand extinguishers; (2) floors are static-controlled; (3) explosion-proof electrical 
equipment is installed wherever necessary. All of these are regarded as necessary 
because of the large amount of inert gas used in the work of the plant and also because 
of possible contamination of drugs in process which can yield harmful vapors, fumes, 
and dust. With its radio station, extensive alarm system, employee fire brigade, 
regular staff of firemen, and training program for employees in the use of fire extin- 
guishers the company assures its protection against fire. 


As for its rescue work program, under the leadership of Mr. Lester M. Kinney, employee 
rescue squads receive intensive training. Foremen see to it that squad members are 
present at all meetings and their schedules are adjusted to this requirement. 


(200-59) 


RAPID RESULTS FROM TEAMWORK. W. L. EDWARDS. 
Personnel mgt. and Methods. Vol. 26, No. 230, August 1959. Pages 13-15 


As a result of a safety program founded and developed during the past two years, the 
number of eye injuries alone has been reduced by more than 50% in a Scottish glass 
manufacturing plant. With the appointment of a new plant manager two years ago, the 
safety program was launched. One of the first measures was to obtain the services of 
a Safety and Training Officer and a qualified nurse. The Safety and Training Officer 
completed six months of intensive study in safety management prior to his appointment. 
With the support of the plant manager a Safety Committee was then established. The 
primary purpose in establishing this committee was to give members the opportunity 

to express their opinions on safety hazards and to make recommendations for plant 
safety. This committee, composed of members of top management, employees, and — 
union representatives, meets every two weeks. To a considerable extent the reduction 
of accidents is directly attributable to the recommendations of this committee which, 
when introduced, have resulted in better policies and improved systems. 


Every new employee receives an illustrated safety booklet and a safety check-form 


which is completed by the new employee. First aid training, lectures, slides, and 
demonstrations all play an important part in this integrated safety program. The ever- 
present danger of plass, the furnace hazards, and the usual machine hazards are 
quickly overcome an enthusiastic plant manager, a safety director, and a capable 
safety committee. Worker responsiveness has been of very good quality in regard to 
the program. 


(201-59) 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, SUPERVISION) 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF CHANGE. W. R. HAMMOND. 
Jour. of Amer, Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 8, Aug. 1959. Pages 3-9, 


One of the more salient characteristics of our economic life in the past fifty years has 
been the ever accelerating rate of change we have experienced, observes the author, 
Associate Dean of the School of Business Administration, Georgia State College. One 
may wonder that man has been able to cope with them, considering their impact in many 
ways. Business management, enmeshed in this situation, has been a powerful actuator 
in many of these developments. But the total process has left many personal and 
social scars. Could this have been avoided? 


Dr. Hammond believes that the training officer can help management better meet this 
challenge of change by preparing people to accept new ways of doing things. This 
can be done by: (1) recognizing patterns of resistance and understanding as to why 
they exist; (2) creating a community of interest based on mutual understanding; 

(3) developing managers who are leaders — men having the characteristic ability to 
communicate as they lead; (4) use the informal organization advantageously; and, 

(5) get those being affected by change to participate in preparing for it. Organization 
may be either in balance involving perpetuation of the status quo, or, in equilibrium — 
implying dynamic adjustment to and finai assimilation of the change into ordinary 
operations. In this sense, maintaining the organization in equilibrium during change 
is regarded as good management. It is an important and full task for sound administra- 
tion, and it is one in which the training specialist’s efforts can be of considerable 


value. 
(202—59) 


HUMAN VALUES FOR MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS.  L. FE. NEWMAN. 
Advanced Management. Vol.-24, No. 7, July 1959. Pages 15-17, 


‘*The human side of managing,’’ states the President of Smithcraft Corporation, ‘‘is 
based on philosophies that are put into practice by actions.’’ Mr. Newman believes 
that managers should attach as much importance to their methods for carrying out their 
intentions as they attach to the intentions. 


As a guide for accomplishing this the author presents some pointers: (1) It is not 
enough for managers to be well intentioned — others must recognize their good inten- 
tions; (2) Use the ‘soft sell’? approach — its results are more likely to outlast the 
high-pressure methods; (3) Tell employees things that they can quickly check for 
themselves; (4) Give employees a sense of participation in changes pe Seve ton them; 
(5) Conflict can be avoided if the opposing forces are kept unequal in strength; (6) In 
disputes with the union, give short-term gains in return for long-term gains; (7) No 
law is stronger than the willingness of people to enforce it. These guides to action, 
Mr. Newman asserts, are the ways by whieh thoughtful managers can give life to 
management philosophies. 


(203-59) 


THE PSYCHOLOGISTS IN INDUSTRY. HARRY LEVINSON. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 37, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1959. Pages 93-99, 


The speed with which clinical psychology services have been accepted in industry 
has not been an unmixed blessing to psychology as a profession or to the management 
which has sought its assistance. Many thoughtful psychologists are concerned about 
the ethical problems involved in the adaptation of clinical techniques to business 
settings and the number of people offering psychological services who are ill-prepared 
to render them, The author, Director of the Menninger Foundation’s Division of Indus- 
trial Mental Health, traces the transition of the psychologist in business from a pre- 
World War II role of developing devices for screening large numbers of people to the 

ost-war emphasis on clinical techniques. The psychologistis now a person cast 
into professional relationships with management in such areas as diagnosis and 
counseling in the organization. 


The problem of the psychologist in this role is that of dealing with hostility — feelings 
of conflict between employees and management. To have him operate effectively in 
this area, management must be prepared to take a painful look at itself and do some- | 
thing about what is revealed. If maximum benefits are to be obtained, several specific 
steps need to be taken: (1) management must select carefully the psychologist with 
whom it is going to work, (2) both psychologists and management need to reappraise 
the concept of ‘‘consultants to management,’’ and (3) management must take a more 
realistic stand in relation to the psychological services it is presently using. 
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VIEWPOINT OF THE HUMAN ELEMENT. W. E. BROWN AND OTHERS, 
Advanced Management. Vol. 24, No. 8 Aug. 1959. Pages 22-24, 29, 


Managers should be able to believe in their fellow workers in the industrial enterprise 
andthey should be continuous and consistent in this if they are to be effective in 
their human relations role. Two tools exist to aid management in achieving this 

faith in man. Self-perception and disciplined behavior is one way. That is, managers 
must be able to detect when they are acting as individualists and when they are in- 
volved in a set of relationships. The second tool is concerned with recognition of the 
principle of management as getting things done through people. 


The manager who has achieved this faith will act in a distinctive manner: (1) he will 
continue to believe when the chips are down; (2) he will not ignore realism and ob- 
jectivity, nor will he use them as excuses to abdicate his belief; (3) he will reassign 
a man who has failed on one assignment and will still believe in his essential worth 
and possible capacity to do the new assignment; (4) he will constantly attempt to 
balance the best thing for the individual with the corporate good for the greatest 
number; (5) his behavior toward people and problems will be more consistent and free 
of conflict because of his concern for the mutual values of the individual and the com- 
pany. The author concludes that a manager’s belief in fellow employees must be 
derived from a sound personal and management philosophy, self-knowledge, knowledge 
of others, and the conviction that employees can be helped to find their constructive 
roles in the work environment. 


(205-59) 


CHANGE REQUIRES EMPLOYEE SUPPORT. NATHANIEL STEWART. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 47, No. 8, August 1959, Pages 33, 57-59. 


Change must have a logical foundation — in the sense that it must lead to lowered 
costs, more efficient methods, conservation of energy, elimination of waste, enlarged 
production potential, safety, and other factors. Change, however, must also have a 
psychological foundation — if it is to gain employee acceptance and support. For this 
reason management must give due attention to the role of the employees in order to 
gain acceptance of change in the best interests of the organization. 


For acceptance of the change with a minimum of employee resistance, use these 
measures: (1) Identification — having employees identify themselves with the problem 
at hand; (2) Reassurance — relieving employee anxieties, tensions, doubts, and sense 
of threat regarding the proposed change and what it may do to them or their jobs; 

(3) Communication — letting employees know in advance, getting across in under- 
standable language, listening, answering their questions as candidly as possible, and 
obtaining more information as needed to clarify the proposal; (4) Participation — 
utilizing employee ideas, views, suggestions, and criticisms concerning the proposed 
change, getting their reactions as to readiness and timing, giving them the feeling 
that they have some voice in regard to the change; (5) Mutual interest — showing how 
the employees, as well as management, stand to gain; and (6) Follow-through — 
observing the impact or effects upon the operations and employee attitudes and morale 
through a periodic check once the change ken been made, and making adaptations as 
may be necessary. 


(206-59) 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND ORGANIZATION: AN EMPIRICAL TEST. CHRIS 
ARGYRIS. 


Adm. Science Quarterly. Vol. 4, No. 2, September 1959, Pages 146-167. 


This research study involved a firm of some 300 employees — one department consist- 
ing of employees primarily in jobs which represent highly skilled crafts, and another 
department where the jobs are primarily unskilled and semi-skilled. Testimony of 
foremen was also included. Basically, the study involved the sense of individual 
participation in organizational life. The study showed the role of the foreman to be 
minimal and no need for him to be a skillful leader. He simply keeps the men busy 
and relatively free from involvement in the company. They do not need to show initia- 
tive; they simply are decision carriers down when these decisions are made above. 
Since most workers were production employees on an individual piece-rate system, 
there was little need for supervision from the foremen. Employees set their own pace 
for production and earnings. 


As for employees, the findings showed, in regard to employees in high skilled jobs: 
aspire for high-quality work as well as an acceptable rate of productivity; express 
high interest in their actual jobs; express low emphasis on money, as long as present 
wages are regarded as being fair; express a sense of self-worth related to their tech- 
nical competence; show low spoilage of work; develop strong and lasting friendships; 
participate in creative activities outside the plant. For those in the low-skilled jobs, 
the characteristics were, for the most part, precisely the reverse. 
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HOW ASSISTANTS LOOK AT YOU. C. A. CERAMI. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 47, No 10, October 1959, Pages 34-35, 102-103. 


The six (6) leading complaints voiced by assistants may be interpreted as directed 
toward the behavior of the superior, or toward a serious flaw in the basic structure of 
the company, or reflect the character of the subordinate making the complaint. What 
is important for the manager is to consider which of these complaints his own associ- 


ates are likely to have and to learn something from them that will make him a more 
effictive manager. 


The complaints from assistants run in this way: (1) ‘tHe wants people to carry out 
orders and keep quiet.’’ (2) ‘‘He never lets me do anything on my own.’’(3) ‘He 
doesn’t want to grow or expand. He fights every attempt to make changes.’’ (4) ‘'He’s 
got a closed mind about people. Once a man has made a mistake, he can never live it 
down. Or, if he likes a person, he may overlook all kinds of shortcomings.’’ (5) ‘‘He 
is petty. He pays more attention to trifles than to the major details of the business.”’ 
(6) ‘‘He doesn’t really have a policy or plan. He just makes up the rules as he goes 
along.’’ Where any of these six complaints exist among the men to whom you have 
given positions of authority, there is enough smoke to warrant the suspicion of 


considerable fire. Better to overestimate the seriousness of the complaint than to 
assume that it will blow away. 


Mr. Cerami develops each of these complaints, and offers counsel on how to cope with 
them. Examples are drawn from sales, advertising, production, research and 


development, and other segments of industrial life. (208-59) 


BUILDING INCENTIVES. A. J. CARDELL. 
Office Executive. Vol. 34, No. 8, August 1959, Pages 13-15. 


Management must deal with the problem of getting people to want to do what needs to 
be done toward company objectives. The author, a management consultant, discusses 
how this may be accomplished. The first step in building positive incentives is to 
write meaningful job descriptions. The next essential is job design — a systematic 
way of putting individual jobs'together so that they make sense collectively. Job 
design helps to eliminate overlaps, duplication of effort, and omissions. It helps gear 
jobs to the point where they will bring forth the kind of mobilized effort necessary. 
Job design furnishes each job with a ‘'size.’’ The author cautions against wasting 
time in training ‘if the job size and the employee don’t match.’’ 


There follows the consideration of compensation. Incentive can be built by getting 
across to the employees the idea that there is a fair base rate for each job or group 
of jobs. Through job evaluation is derived the quality factor in building incentive. 
There must be recognition of differences in performance as well as in rewards. The 
author recommends that this be accomplished by using the normal distribution curve, 
and differences in pay must be set between the performance of the marginal employee 
and the best employee. While incentive rewards will be paid to the better employee, 
the cost to management for the particular task is considerably reduced. These are 
posed as essential considerations for incentives, in addition to the general human 
relations factors, job satisfaction, and quality of supervision. 
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BACKGROUND AND ORGANIZATIONAL FACTORS IN ABSENTEEISM. 
H. BAUMGARTEL AND R. SOBOL. 


Personnel Psychology. Vol. 12, No. 3, Autumn 1959. Pages 431-443. 


A one-year analysis of absenteeism data for all non-supervisory employees of a major 
airline was guided by two major objectives: (1) test the prediction that the larger the 
plant the higher the absenteeism, and (2) determine how age, wage rate, seniority, and 
job classification were related to absenteeism. The findings indicate that absenteeism 
is higher in larger units, and suggest that the characteristics of larger organizational 
units lead to lower levels of involvement and personal satisfaction. Other findings of 
the study indicate that absenteeism factors are different for blue-collar men than for 
other categories of employees. Among white-collar men and women, and among blue- 
collar women — older, longer service, and higher paid employees are more often absent 
with length of service having the greatest influence. For blue-collar men, greater 
length of service and higher job status are associated with lower absence rates. 


These findings indicate that great care should be taken in making any overall general- 
ization about the factors influencing absenteeism, and in making any inferences — 
concerning morale or supervisory skill on the basis of comparative absenteeism figures. 
Constructive personnel programs aimed at minimizing absenteeism should focus effort 
on the following work settings: larger plants, high seniority white-collar personnel 


and blue-collar women, and blue-collar male jobs characterized by low status and 
little freedom. 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 


THE BACKGROUND OF MANAGEMENT INTERNS. M. M. MANDELL. — 
Public Personnel Rev. Vol. 20, No. 3, July 1959, Pages 188-190. 


What are the interests, motivations, and potential of management interns in the 
Federal service? The author, Chief of the Management Testing Unit, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, presents close-up views of the Federal government’s intern 
program in answering these questions. He analyzes the reasons which interns cite 

for choosing a government career and in selecting a particular agency as the locale for 
his work assignment. He presents data on the sources for learning about the examina- 


tion for internship positions, test results, and background information concerning 
the interns. 


Based on the data analyzed, the author concludes that (1) the management intern 
examination attracts persons with a wide variety of interests and motivations, and this 
points up the need for proper placement in order to utilize fully the abilities of these 
men and to sustain their interest in remaining in the government service; (2) the test 
scores show that there is a wide range of potential, in terms of the grade levels which 
the interns may ultimately attain; and, (3) management interns appear to be a promising 
group, gauged in terms of their college achievement, age, extent of education, interests, 
maturity, and motivation for public service. To keep the high quality of eligible 
management interns in the Federal government, there is need for career guidance, 
promotion opportunities, adequate training programs, challenging assignments, and 

full utilization of skills and abilities. 


(211-59) 


A CHECK LIST FOR DIFFERENTIATING DIFFERENT KINDS OF SALES JOBS. 
M. D. DUNNETTE AND W. K. KIRCHNER. 


Personnel Psychology. Vol. 12, No, 3, Autumn 1959. Pages 421-429, 


There are many different kinds of selling situations and many different kinds of 
salesmen, and different patterns of success probably exist for therse varied selling 
situations. These considerations lead to obvious trouble in the validation of 
psychological tests for predicting sales success. It is desirable to develop a rapid 
and accurate means of describing each salesman’s job. This article describes the 
development of such an objective Sales Job Description Check List (SJDC) and its 
use in learning more about various selling jobs in Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company. 


A list of 35 sales job activities were combined into a special form which was 
completed by 685 ‘‘MMM”’ salesmen. Analysis of these data resulted in three main 
groupings or clusters of activities which formed the basis for defining four ‘‘MMM”’ 
sales job families. These were defined as Retail Only Selling, Retail and Jobber- 
Dealer Selling, Industrial Only Selling, and Industrial and Jobber-Dealer Selling. The 
identification of these four relatively homogeneous sales job types allows more 
accurate grouping of information for purposes of test validation and for purposes of 
other studies of sales effectiveness. In the future the SJDC may be used to study 
sales jobs and to identify sales groups which ‘‘belong together’’ in terms of job duties. 
Research now underway is being directed toward discovering psychological test 
patterns for each of the various kinds of sales job patterns. (212-59) 


HOW MUCH CAN YOU TELL FROM A RESUME? 
F. J. GAUDET AND T. F. CASEY 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 4, July-Aug. 1959. Pages 62-65. 


It appears to be widely believed that a resume serves to identify those candidates 

who are not worth investigating further. This study involved a set of resumes that 

had been submitted to a large manufacturing company by six candidates seeking jobs 
as industrial engineers. All six men were hired by the company. Three proved 
successful, and after three years are still on the payroll. The other three were failures 
who had to be terminated. The resumes ranged in length from half a page to three 

full pages. 


Five personnel directors, all of whom had had several years experience in processing 
engineers’ resumes, were asked if they could distinguish the successes from the fail- 
ures from the resumes handed to them. The same set of resumes was submitted to two 
groups of company recruiters (45 men in all) who were interviewing seniors on the 
campus. All these company representatives were in the habit of using resumes to help 
them decide whether a student was worth interviewing. To simplify the task, all men 
involved were told in advance that three of the six had succeeded and three had failed. 
The results? Exactly pure chance. Flipping a coin would have produced the same out- 
come. One may well wonder whether the widespread use of resumes as a screening 
instrument doesn’t result in many good men being turned away, while an equal number 
of poor candidates receive further consideration. The resume factor appears to be of 
little use, at least for industrial engineers as potential employees. (213-59) 
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RECRUITING, SELECTING, AND DEVELOPING PERSONNEL FOR FOREIGN 
OPERATIONS. (NICB ROUND TABLE.) 
Management Record (Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd.). Vol. 21, Nos. 7-8, July-Aug. 1959, 
Pages 244-252. 


In this Round Table of the National Industrial Conference Board, there are presenta- 
tions of the programs and experiences of The First National Bank of New York, 


International General Electric Company, and Parke, Davis & Company, a major 
pharmaceutical firm. 


The First National City Bank of New York recruits primarily from liberal arts 
colleges — and to a lesser extent from professional schools of business administra- 
tion. Selection is focused on the candidate’s intellectual capacity, integrity, and 
ability to think independently. There is no pat training program, for the training is 
tailored to each man depending upon his education, experience, and needs. Inter- 
national General Electric recruits from multiple sources, but mainly from qualified 
personnel in its own system. Selection is based on assessment of personal charac- 
teristics and attributes — confirmed through records, interviews, references, and tests. 
Here, too, training programs are individualized for the development of the man. In 
the case of Parke, Davis & Company, recruitment is undertaken mainly from within the 
domestic company, and occasionally from the outside for one with a background in 
medicine, pharmacy, or science. Considerable effort is devoted to recruitment of 
qualified foreign nationals. In the selection process the emphasis is on personal 
characteristics, adjustment potential, and motivation. 


(214-59) 


DECISION MAKING IN THE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW.  E. C. WEBSTER. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 22, No. 3, May-June 1959. Pages 15-22, 


Personnel specialists and managers place great reliance on the employment interview. 
This is true despite its recognized lack of objectivity and validity. The author, 
chairman of the Psychology Department and Director of the Applied Psychology 
Centre, McGill University, presents some survey research findings on the interview 
together and some suggestions for getting more reliable results. 


Why do differences occur among experienced interviewers in interviewing the same 
man for the same job? Examination of detailed records indicates that they do not all 
pay attention to the same information. Agreement appears common on such items as 
education and test score evaluations. Disagreement occurs with respect to such 
personality characteristics as emotional stability and maturity — and here specific 
pieces of information were given different interpretation and emphasis. These find- 
ings indicate the necessity for further investigation of the interview process in regard 
to (1) time required to reach a decision, (2) the order of input of information, (3) what 
the interviewer looks for, and (4) the contribution of the interview itself to decision 
making. It is the author’s view that certain practical implications could be drawn from 
the research to provide the interviewer with greater control over his initial bias in 
assessing a candidate. This would not necessarily lead to more valid selection, but 
itis believed a- necessary forerunner of any improvement. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT RECOMMENDATION QUESTIONNAIRE: VALIDITY OF 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF REFERENCES. J.N. MOSEL AND H. W. GOHEEN. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 13, No. 3, Autumn 1959. Pages 469-477. 


A series of investigations covering over 3,000 recommendation vouchers were made 
on the comparative value of different kinds of reference persons who submit employ- 
ment recommendation questionnaires on applicants for employment in the Federal 
service. Voucher scores on applicants for seven professional and one trade position 
revealed a general tendency for acquaintances to give the most favorable evaluations, 
with previous subordinates, co-workers, and emp'oyers next in order. A comparison of 
the validity of different types of references in predicting later job success of appli- 
cants in five trades revealed that supervisors and acquaintances had a very small 

but statistically significant validity, while personnel officers, co-workers and rela- 
tives manifested no significant relationship. 


In the same five trades, supervisors and co-workers who had known the applicant for 
a year or longer showed a numerically slightly greater correlations with job success 
than did reports from similar references of shorter acquaintance, but the coefficient 
was not statistically significant. It was pointed out that arithmetically combining 
selected respondent types appears to offer some promise of practical validity, but 
that the relationship might not always be in the expected direction. 
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THE APPLICATION FORM REVISITED. G. J. SPENCER. 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1959, Pages 20-30. 


In most cases the application blank has ceased to function as a selection tool. With 
careful design and intelligent evaluation, however, such a form can serve to identify 
many of the traits making for success or failure in a given occupation. Given freedom 
to respond in any way he pleases to the items on the form, the applicant cannot help 
but reveal a good deal about himself. The facts he chooses to set down, and their 
= style and content will often afford clues to selection that management 
needs. 


The author discusses areas which for example, would be useful for predicting 
effectiveness in sales jobs — energy, aggressiveness, oral skills, and background 
clues such as social upbringing. A number of possible indicators in these areas are 
included in exhibits which are part of the article. A well-designed application form 
can also reveal traits which are a ‘‘danger signal’? — aggressiveness carried to the 
point of hostility, for instance. 


This insight into an applicant’s personality and outlook on life — the factors that 
often make the difference between success and failure on the job — are about all 
that psychological tests can do except at considerable expense. While to some 
companies this additional cost may seem justifiable, others may well find that the 
use of a carefully designed but unstructured application form is sufficient for most 
practical purposes. 

(217-59) 


PRINCIPLES FOR SUCCESSFUL PLACEMENT. W. Y. CONRAD. 
Employment Security Rev. Vol. 26, No. 7, July 1959. Pages 24-25. 


The author, placement specialist of the Ohio State Employment Service, states that 
the placement function, which is the primary reason for the existence of the public 
employment system, has been overlooked in the concentration of efforts on special 
groups. Much emphasis has been given youth, older worker, veteran, minority group, 
handicapped, and counseling. Mr. Conrad fells that it is only proper that attention be 
directed toward the placement of every person who is looking for a job. To achieve 
successful placement he suggests the following: (a) engineering and systematization 
— this refers to operational facilities, physical layout and efficient utilization; 

(b) coordination; (c) application — how requests are handled; and (d) evaluation of the 
placement process, 


After briefly discussing the above points, the author sums up with the following 
points for a good placement program: (1) good operational systematization and office 
arrangement will help to get the entire job done quickly; (2) regenerate an officewide 
‘placement consciousness’’; (3) strive for better interoffice coordination; and 
(4) reemphasize that processing an order is one of the most important tasks in the 
agency. We may be able to improve the placement process by implementing file search 
and matching, making prompt and sufficient referrals, stepping up follow-up, refining 
supervisory tools and performance in daily production, and, evaluating with the view 
toward raising professional performance on the part of the public agency placement 
official. 

(218-59) 


SIX STEPS TO EFFECTIVE RECRUITING OF COLLEGE GRADUATES. 
CALVERT, 
Public Personnel Rev. Vol. 20, No. 3, July 1959, Pages 214-17. 


The author, manager of a college placement bureau, outlines a plan of action which 
he believes government agencies can use to improve their college recruitment 
practices. He offers the following six suggestions: (1) Campus interviews should be 
the basic recruiting technique used by government agencies; (2) A more ‘‘professional’”’ 
attitude toward recruiting; (3) Greater centralization in government recruiting would 
seem to help meet some of the problems of the college student — the author suggests 
the establishment of a college recruiting coordinator or director on the staff of Federal 
regional civil service districts, state civil service commissions, and large municipal 
staffs; (4) Effective and simple recruiting techniques should be developed, supple- 
mented by announcements of public need; (5) Most government recruiters could do a 
much more effective job of selling the program which they represent, and must be 
enthusiastic about their organization; (6) Senneuion agencies should take the initi- 
ative in developing and cultivating campus contacts and they should encourage 
institutions with which they will be working to provide an effective liaison person for 
their organization. 


In competing with private industry for the same kind of manpower, the government has 
to intensify and professionalize its recruitment of college graduates, 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
(including, JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB EVALUATION) 


MAKING INCENTIVES WORK. FRANCES TORBERT. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 37, No. 5, Sept.- Oct. 1959, Pages 81-92. 


Effectiveness of individual piecework is threatened by technological change. However, 
group incentive plans can still help employers achieve better worker participation and 
productivity, according to the author, Professor of Management at San Diego State 
College. The main problems with individual piecework plans are restriction of output, 
worker connivance, and strained feelings between workers and management. In a 
dynamic society in which productivity and cooperation are needed, piecework tends to 
destroy the will to cooperate. Group incentive plans, which stimulate both effort and 
cooperation, may be a better alternative. 


Several examples of successful group incentives are cited, with primary credit to the 
factor of employee-initiated action. The Scanlon Plan, the Rucker Plan, and the Nunn 
Plan, illustrative of group incentive programs, are outlined in this article. Four 
conditions of success are required: (1) management must be reasonably competent 
and willing to become more so, (2) management must be as honest as it is competent, 
(3) union leadership should also be above average in competence and integrity, and 
(4) ideally, firms should already have a management-training program which includes 
realistic consideration of problems of human relations. Monitary payoffs in terms of 
both productivity increases and employee earnings are reviewed — with statistics and 
examples. Finally, comparison of this method with profit sharing plans is made — 
showing both strong and weak aspects. 
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HEALTH INSURANCE PLANS: CAN THEIR COSTS BE CONTROLLED? 
R. W. DVORSKY. 


Personnel, Vol. 36, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1959, Pages 69-74. 


The problem that has plagued health insurance programs from the outset is the 
continuous rise in premium costs. The basic causes of this continuous rise in 
premium costs are: (1) higher costs of hospital management, hospital services, and 
supplies; (2) increased utilization of hospital facilities; and (3) the addition of new 
and expensive drugs. 


Hospitalization costs have risen mainly because of a combination of general inflation, 
increased cost of living, and increased labor costs. In addition, practically every pre- 
paid hospital care plan breeds unnecessary admissions, undue prolongation of stays, 
the administration of unnecessary drugs, and the performance of unneeded surgery. 
Some of the blame for these abuses must be laid at the door of the physicians. 


For its own protection, management must recognize that it, too, has a part to play in 
insuring that the present system functions on a sounder basis than it has done in 
former days. The scope of coverage to be provided depends almost entirely upon the 
costs which employer and employees are jointly willing to assume. So far, experience 
has shown that too few subscribers to current health = have grasped this simple 
economic fact. Urgently needed, therefore, is an educational program that will brin 
home to the millions of workers now covered by negotiated health plans the economics 
of medical care and the ways and means of arresting or even reducing its cost. 


(221-59) 


CHANGING CONCEPTS OF SALARY ADMINISTRATION. bw 
Office Executive. Vol. 34, No. 7, July 1959. Pages 18, 19, 36. 


The author observes that the job of salary administrator has changed from one in which 
the primary responsibility seemed to be that of keeping the job evaluation program up 
to date to one of keeping responsible management informed concerning trends of 
salaries, changes in salary levels for occupational groups when shortages occur, 
salary practices, and formulation of practical salary policies. In addition, a new trend 
seems to involve staff work on the individual salary determination process. Here the 
administrator serves as an aid to management as it attempts to be fair and consistent 
in the placement of employees within the salary range. 


Salaries and wages are not identical with labor costs. Labor costs are influenced by 
geet cig and costs may increase without a corresponding increase in salaries. 
ikewise, salaries may also increase without an increase in labor costs. In the future, 
the salary administrator will be more concerned with the cost aspect of salaries and 
wages and will carry some responsibility for this aspect of business administration. 
The position of salary administrator is gradually changing from one of controlling 
salaries and wages to one of control of haw costs. It is moving from the fringe to 
the heart of management. 
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A FACTORIAL STUDY OF LABOR ARBITRATION CASES. OD. W. DREWES AND 
R. E. BLANCHARD. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 12, No. 2, Summer 1959. Pages 303-310, 


A factor analysis of issues involved in labor arbitration cases was undertaken by the 
Occupational Research Center of Purdue in order to determine if seemingly independent 
grievance issues may be related to more basic underlying factors. A sample of 120 
arbitration cases was drawn from those appearing in the Prentice-Hall arbitration 
series. Two judges independently classified the issues involved in each case ac- 
cording to 17 grievance categories, which were then subjected to factor analysis, 


Five grievance factors were extracted and identified: (1) Economic Security — wages 
working time and leave, insurance benefits. (2) Control of Job Environment — working 
conditions and supervision. (3) Job Status and Recognition — aspects of the job deal- 
ing with promotion, seniority, layoff and transfers. (4) Union Security — union efforts 
to maintain and enhance their security as an organization. (5) Power Relations — 

this factor, identified by discipline and discharge, strikes and lockouts and seniority, 
seems to be a rather general power factor above the level of the individual worker, 


It was concluded that the grievance cases considered in this study: resulted from 
dissatisfactions which could be classified by these five grievance factors. This 
seems to suggest that the numerous grievance factors generally associated with 
arbitrations are indeed superfluous and may be represented by only five factors, the 
most important of which seems to be Economic Security. 

(223-59) 


WHAT CAN WE EXPECT FROM PENSIONS? OD. M. HOLLAND. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 37, No. 4, July-Aug. 1959. Pages 125-140, 


Private pension plans have grown rapidly in recent years. How much further will they 
go? What do they mean as saving accumulations, as income stabilizers, as bastions 
against socialism? What will be the effect of demands for greater coverage? 

what will management’s bill be? The author, Associate Professor of Finance, School 
of Industrial Management, M.I.T., investigates these and similar questions in this 
article divided into a three phases: (1) the present forms and dimensions of private 
industrial pensions, (2) the effects of corporate pension programs on various segments 
of the economy, and (3) the implications pm management of existing pension patterns 
and probable future dimensions. 


In covering these areas of consideration, nine exhibits containing a great deal of 
statistical data on such varied topics as “Growth in Number and Per Cent of Workers 
Covered by Pensions From 1930-1957’ and ‘‘Benefits Under Conventional Plans at 
Selected Earning Levels’* are included. Also, comparisons of benefits with OASDI 
and other public pension plans (Federal Civil Service Retirement, local government 
plans, an pet are cited. These are particularly pertinent in light of effects of 
inflation, the role of pensions as savings, possible changes in the future, and redis- 
tributive effects of such plans. 


The author concludes by stating the current status of pensions plans is a challenge to 
management. He foresees a reassessment of this area on the basis of widespread 
ignorance of benefits. (224-59) 


COMPENSATION: WRONG ROADS AND QUESTIONABLE DIRECTIONS. 
S. HERMAN, 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1959, Pages 8-19, 


The author maintains that there has been altogether too little disposition to scrutinize 
the allegedly basic precepts and principles of personnel management. Much effort has 
been devoted to revising and refining techniques designed to achieve various pre- 
determined ends, but the validity of the ends themselves has seldom been called into 
question. Among the ‘‘basic principles’’ which are attacked are: Employees are paid 
according to their contribution; it is necessary to equate essentially dissimilar types 
of jobs; evaluate the job rather than the man; jobs must be broken p Paces and evaluated 
element by element; job evaluation factors must be universal in application. 


Four suggestions are advanced for consideration in evaluating professional and tech- 
nical positions: (1) The critical factors of each occupational series should be 
determined — we should know clearly what we are paying for. (2) We should not at- 
tempt to atomize jobs into their smallest possible parts and treat each factor in isola- 
tion, Rather, we should derive factor complexes based on the dynamics of the jobs. 
(3) The way and extent to which a job functions in the context of this factor complex 
should be described as specifically as possible. (4) The essentially inseparable 
relationship between man and job should be recognized and provisions should be made 
to treat this relationship systematically. The alternative to this usually is to ‘*dummy 
up’’ a paper change in job requirements in order to accomplish the same purpose. 


(225-59) 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: IT TAKES THREE. LOUIS YAGODA. 
Advanced Management, Vol. 24, No. 8, August 1959. Pages 9-11, 27-29, 


‘It takes three to get the most out of productivity methods within a collective 
bargaining relationship — management, worker, and union,’’ states the author, who is 
associated with the New York State Board of Mediation. And, all three are subjected 
to conflicting pressures from each other as well as from outside sources. Looking 
over the current scene, the author presents some generalizations to indicate that 
collaboration among the three has been good, and finds that: (1) more and more the 
conflict is over returns rather than resistance to change; (2) unions, in highly 
competitive industries plagued by threats from non-union competition as well as 
between their own organized units, have cooperated well to keep their people at work, 
(3) in some quarters there has been a positive attempt by unions to demonstrate both 
their technical competence and their statesmanship in showing the way toward 
rationalization of production without injury to union position or gain, (4) unions have 
cooperated with management in productivity improvemnt where companies have been 
threatened in industry competition. 


The conditions for joint effort to improve productivity, he concludes, based on studies 
by Professor Meyers of Northeastern University, prevail when (a) jobs are at stake 
which cannot be easily recreated in the immediate labor market, and (b) when 
management makes it easier for unions to so respond by integrating union and employee 
needs into over-all relations. 


(226-59) 


A GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE FOR NON-UNIONIZED EMPLOYEES. R.L. SHAW. 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 4, July-August 1959, Pages 66-70, 


There are two opposing schools of thought on the handling of non-union grievance 
procedures — through the chain of command or through a neutral third party. The 
advantages and disadvantages of each method are discussed. The following four- 
step procedure is suggested by the author, associated with the GE Research Labora- 
tory: (1) If an employee has a complaint, he first takes it to his foreman or immediate 
supervisor, (2) If the employee does not receive what he considers a satisfactory 
answer, or if the nature of the problem is such that he does not feel he can discuss 

it with him, he takes the complaint to the employee relations representative, (3) If 
the employee wants to persist in his complaint, the employee relations representative 
accompanies him to his supervisor’s immediate superior and assists him in presenting 
his case. (4) If the employee is still not satisfied, he is then encouraged to take his 
problem to the top man in the organization, again with the help of the employee 
relations representative. 


Even if the employees never actually submit a grievance, the important thing is that 
they know that they can do so without being exposed to any retaliative action by 
their immediate supervisor. In fact, the knowledge that a grievance procedure exists 
is more important to the employee than the kind of procedure that is set up. In the 
procedure suggested, the employee has the added advantage of being able to present 
his grievance himself — an advantage over many union grievance procedures, 


(227-59) 


UNION PHILOSOPHY: THE BASIC FALLACIES. H. L. MARX, JR. 
Personnel, Vol. 36, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1959, Pages 31-37. 


Three dangerous concepts that organized labor has succeded in persuading management 
to accept, or that management appears to have willingly accepted without considering 
their ultimate consequences, are: (1) That all workers assigned to roughly similar 
tasks must receive the same pay — regardless of what the individual worker brings to 
his job. The philosophy of ‘“equal pay for equal work’’ has been distorted to 


| “Because we are all assigned to the same work (no matter how well or poorly we do it), 


you must give us equal pay.’’ This principle offers no reward for the exceptionally 
good workers and no penalty or goad for the less proficient, (2) That the desirable 
work level for all unionized amnees is the minimum acceptable standard, rather than 
maximum effort and accomplishment. Often, any attempt on the part of the worker to 
reach his natural and trainable peak must be avoided on pain of discipline by the union 
and his fellow-workers. (3) If they had their way, unions would make seniority the ten 
commandments of the labor-management agreement. Here is a principle that, when 
strictly applied, makes the recognition of individual ability and ambition a farce and 
scientific job placement a shambles. One acceptable alternative might be to attach 
greater rewards to seniority in matters other than work assignments and performance, 
and to sharply curtail seniority rights in such matters as transfers, layoffs, upgrading. 


The author treats these with considerable discussion. 


(228-59) 
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BONUS PLANS FOR EXECUTIVES. R.C. SMYTH. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 37, No. 4, July-Aug. 1959. Pages 66-74, 


The main reason for having an incentive bonus plan for executives has been well 
presented in the management literature: to motivate executives to do their utmost to 
increase profits and keep the company growing. But how are bonus plans used in 
practice? How can they be made more effective? What problems arise in administer- 
ing them? The author, a management consultant specializing in compensation and 
financial incentive problems, discusses these questions in this article, with particular 
attention to (1) the size of bonuses as a percentage of salary, (2) eligibility for 
participation in plans, (3) formulas for determining the bonus fund, (4) the Tntitaies 
of the fund among different divisions and groups, (5) bonus ceilings, and (6) methods 
of payment, 


Mr. Smyth believes that executive incentive bonus plans, when properly designed, 
can be very effective. This is evidenced by the many acceptable plans that have 
been in existence for years, Reference is made to the duPont Company plan which 
has been in existence for more than fifty years. This plan is based on the premise 
that success in any enterprise comes only through placing people in an environment 
in which they can do their best work, and that it is the product of human needs and 
aspirations, The duPont bonus plan, by offering inducements appealing to these basic 
factors, creates the kind of atmosphere in which people function at the top of their 
talents. The article includes a chart reflecting the ratio of bonuses to base salary 
for typical top level executives and middle managers, 

(229-59) 


UNIONIZATION OF OFFICE WORKERS: PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE. 
J. F. KIERNAN. 


Office Executive. Vol. 34, No. 7, July 1959, Pages 27-31. 


Mr, Kiernan defines the scope of the white collar group, presents a brief history of 
the unionization of white collar workers, and discusses the current situation. Asa 
lawyer specializing in labor relations, he claims there are about 20 million white 
collar workers today, Of these, some 2)4 million, or about one in every eight persons, 
is unionized. He feels that this comparatively small proportion of unionized workers 
makes the white collar group a fertile field for future organizational efforts by unions. 
Management should be aware that this degree of unionization has been due to the fact 
that the white collar worker no longer enjoys any substantial benefits or advantages 


over the blue collar worker employed by the same company. He cites data to prove 
this point. 


How can management prevent further unionization of white collar workers? Mr. Kiernan 
believes that to achieve this end management should institute satisfactory grievance 
procedures, establish effective communication lines and procedures, and maintain 
proper levels of income, fringe benefits, and pension plans. Management should also 
adopt constructive programs and personnel policies to maintain, above all else, the 
status and dignity of the white collar worker and to remedy the causes of job 
dissatisfaction and job insecurity of the white collar worker, 
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A POSITIVE APPROACH TO MILITANT UNIONISM. J. P. BURNS. 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1959, Pages 54-59. 


The author, associated with Union Carbide, suggests nine pointers for combating the 
trend of union encroachment on management’s perogatives: (1) Union strength is to 

be recognized as an accomplished fact. (2) No concessions are ‘‘minor”’. Management 
must understand that the piecemeal modification or loss of managerial rights adds up 
to effective shackling. (3) Management must accept the historic truth that once a 
responsibility has been lost under bargaining pressure, it’s a hard road back. 

(4) Concessions on borderline grievances spell trouble. (5) Supervisors must be 
vigorously backed up. This doesn’t mean, however, that contractual obligations can 
be disregarded or that foreman error should invariably be defended, 


(6) Dual loyalty is not a myth. The unions have gained the picket line-tested support 
of millions of Keericen workers, But loyalty to the company also exists wherever 
employees are treated with dignity and fairness. (7) In employee communications, 
honesty is the best policy, Even in the face of cynicism and apparent disinterest, 
management must persist in its communications efforts. (8) Labor-management 
relations must be orderly. Management should establish a working rapport with union 
officers and recognize the natural leadership they frequently display. (9) Over- 
cooperation can defeat its own end. In seeking to achieve mutual understanding and 
cooperation with the union, management must set realistic goals. Over-cooperation 
can be as self-defeating as over-antagonism. 


(231-59) 
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TESTS AND TESTING 
(see also — Recruitment, Interviewing, Selection, Placement) 


NOTES 
PERSONALITY OF THE ROUTE SALESMAN IN A BASIC FOOD INDUSTRY. 
D. A. RODGERS. 


Jour, of Applied Psychology. Vol. 43, No. 4, August 1959, Pages 235-239, 


While much attention has been given to the selection of salesmen, relatively little 

has been given to their general personality characteristics, This paper reports an 
intensive personality study using a variety of tests, of a carefully selected sample of 
12 route salesmen in a national wholesale basic food company. Comparisons were 
made between the salesmen’s personality as seen by themselves, by their bosses, and 
by a psychologist — and between their personalities and their job requirements as 
seen by themselves and their bosses, 


According to the tests, these route salesmen are a homogeneous group with similar 
personalities, However, much of the impoverishment seems well suited to help the 
salesman in his job. The main personality characteristics uncovered are: 

(1) Dependence on other people’s opinions and absence of own opinions. They 
seemed to have few strongly-held opinions of their own. (2) Being interested in 
possessing material things themselves, they seemed better able to convince other 
people of the value of possessing the commodities they were selling, (3) They were 
much concerned about maintaining good superficial relationships but seemed quite 
unlikely and unable to form close or permanent attachments to people. They seemed 
basically to distrust people but to conceal this distrust. 


(232-59) 


PERSONALITY TEST SCORES IN THE MANAGEMENT HIERARCHY: REVISITED. 
H. D. MEYER AND A. J. FREDIAN. 


Jour. of Applied Psychology. Vol. 43, No. 3, June 1959. Pages 212-220. 


This study showed that a 678-case sample of management appraisal candidates in 
1957, had the same observed trends in personality test scores with hierarchy as did 

a 459-case earlier sample, using the Employee Questionnaire developed by Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison, Inc. The observed trends for personality test scores in hierarchy 
were the same for both studies on social dominance, detail, and psychological adjust- 
ment. In both studies, objectivity and social extroversion showed no hierarchy trends 
and had no significance. Only drive and emotionality were different. Drive irritability 
was negative in trend and had no significance on the earlier study, but was negative 
in trend and had some significance on this study. Emotionality had significance and 


was negative in trend on the earlier study, and did not have significance and was 
negative in trend on this study. 


On nine new scales observed, independent achievement and judgment and decision 
showed the most marked postive trends and had the greatest significance; recognition 
anxiety had the most marked significant negative trend. None of the hierarchy trends 
was independent of education. Six scales showed education trends and four scales 
showed age irends. Two possible (and contrary) explanations were advanced: 

(1) hierarchy selection is by education and age; or (2) more able people in intelligence, 
personality, and independent achievement motivation win out with age and experience 
in the competition to ascend the management hierarchy. 
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EVALUATION OF TRAINING IN CREATIVE PROBLEM SOLVING. 
A. MEADOW AND S. J. PARNES. 


Jour. of Applied Psychology. Vol. 43, No. 3, June 1959. Pages 189-194, 


This experiment was designed to evaluate the effects of a creative problem-solving 
course (based on Osborn’s textbook) on creative abilities and selected personality 
variables. Three hypotheses were tested: the method employed in the course would 
produce a significant increment in quantity of ideas, quality of ideas, and in the 
three personality variables — need achievement, dominance and self-control. A 
battery of 10 tests was administered to matched experimental and control groups at 
the beginning and end of a creative problem solving course. 


The comparison between these two groups indicated significant differences on both 
quantitative and qualitative measures of ability. On the two measures of idea 

quantity the experimental group attained a greater increase than the control group. 

This result suggests the conclusion that the creative problem solving students were 
utilizing the course methods even though the tests gave no instructions to do so. 
Three of the quality measures yielded highly significant differences. It is interesting 
that dominance was the one variable out of the three personality variables which 
yielded a positive result, The personality type it represents is the very type which 
the methods of the course were explicitly designed to encourage. This result indicated 
an increase in dominance of the experimental as compared with the control group. 


This scale was devised to assess factors of leadership ability, dominance, persist- 
ence, and social initiative. 0234-59) 
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COMPARISON OF TWO STYLES OF LEADERSHIP IN SMALL GROUP 
DISCUSSION. R.H. PAGE AND E. MCGINNIES. 


Jour. of Applied Psychology. Vol. 43, Na 4, August 1959. Pages 240-245, 


Three small groups of adults viewed and discussed a motion picture film under 
directive discussion leadership, while three additional groups followed the same 
procedure under non-directive leadership. Following the discussion they rated the 
leader in terms of 20 adjective pairs and also answered questions relating to the 
value of the discussion, In the groups in which he played a directive role, the leader 
received significantly more favorable ratings than in those groups where he employed 
a non-directive approach. The directive leader was rated as significantly more inter- 
esting, frank, satisfying, purposeful, enlightening, industrious, persuasive, and 
significantly less permissive. It was found that the low participators in the group 
were distinctly more favorable to directive than to non-directive leadership. High 
participators did not react in significantly different fashion to the two leadership 
conditions, although they also tended to be less favorably disposed to the non- 
directive leader. 


The distinction between high and low participation in accounting for member satisfac- 
tions has also proved to be important in a number of other studies. Perhaps the less 
aggressive members are more dependent upon leadership and prefer a leader who 
answers this need. Judgments about the discussion itself were uniformly favorable 

in all of the groups and were not related to the type of leadership involved. 
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STUDIES OF TRANSPARENCY IN FORCED-CHOICE SCALES: EVIDENCE 
OF TRANSPARENCY. H. MAHER. 


Jour. of Applied Psychology. Vol. 43, No. 4, August 1959, Pages 275-278. 


This is the first in a series of reports dealing with the transparency (fakability) of a 
forced-choice study activity questionnaire (SAQ), The SAQ was administered under 
research (honest) conditions and again under instructions to ‘“‘beat the test” by getting 
as high a score as possible. One group had a special study skills Jecture in between 
the tests. 


Of the 212 students, 185 obtained a higher score when trying to ‘‘beat the test’’ and 
only 27 failed to do so. The average score made by the group when attempting to 
‘‘beat the test’? was significantly higher than their score when taking the SAQ under 
‘“Shonest’’ conditions. 2 addition, the validity of the SAQ score (ability to predict 
college grades) was a satisfactory .45 and “56. under honest conditions, but was reduced 
to only .10 and .07 under “‘beat’’ conditions. Since motivation in many cases would 

be toward getting as high a score as possible, this loss of validity is of great impor- 
tance, 


The SAQ could still be of value in those instances in which pressures to increase 
scores do not exist. The study also demonstrates that a ‘‘how to study” lecture 
does not further increase the transparency of the study questionnaire. The author is 
of the opinion that we must seek for the sources of transparency in these otherwise 
promising instruments. (236-59) 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ADJUSTMENT AND THE WORKER ROLE: AN ANALYSIS OF 
OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES. L.G. COREY. 


Jour. of Applied Psychology. Vol. 43, No. 4, August 1959. Pages 253-255. 


In this study by the Industrial Relations Center, University of Chicago, 301 employees 
of a Midwestern oil refinery, all between the ages of 55 and 65, were divided into two 
classifications: non-manual workers (including 116 of the company’s managerial, super- 
visory, professional, technical, clerical, and sales personnel), and manual workers 
(including 185 of the company’s skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled laborers), These 
men anonymously answered 100 statements in the Retirement Planning Inventory. 


It was concluded from this study that the worker role, as a source of psychological 
support for the older employee, is directly associated with the personal adjustment of 
the manual laborer. On the other hand, there is little or no association between 
personal adjustment and the work role for the non-manual employee. It can be inferred 
that increasing depersonalization of the industrial setting (automation) has fostered 
irreconcilable conflicts for the manual laborer. His field of self-expression, other 
than his job, is neither as diversified nor psychologically rewarding as that of the nom 
manual worker. These relationships probably reflect the high premium which an 
individual’s societ ? regardless of his socio-economic status, places on the worker 
role. An individual’ s job may qualify him for social acceptance as a productive and 
economically active member of his society, but it may not provide him with an 
immediate personal satisfaction. 


(237-59) 
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COMMUNICATION 


TOO MANY MEETINGS. A. J. MARROW. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 4, No. 8, August 1959, Pages 29-37, 


Many supervisors find themselves in the middle — between meetings held by the boss 
and those that they must call for their own staffs. Mr. Marrow, President of Harwood 
se Corporation, renders some useful guides both on when a meeting 
should be called and how to conduct one successfully. He contends that a real need 
must exist before a meeting is warranted. Don’t call a meeting. . .(1) unless the 
issue is important for the work of the entire group, (2) to pass the buck to the group — 
if you’re the only one concerned, then make your own decision, (3) just to approve, or 
share responsibility for, a decision you’ve already made, and (4) unless the group 

is informed in advance of the subject of the meeting. 


If a meeting is really required, the supervisor is responsible for ensuring its 
profitability for all. This includes such requirements: (1) plan and prepare — set 
your goal, decide on the duration of the meeting, and brief the participants on the 
subject(s) involved; (2) regulate procedures at the meeting so that it doesn’t get out 
of control, but keep it informal; (3) stimulate discussion, but don’t dominate it; 

(4) maintain control of the meeting; (5) at the same time, create a permissive atmos- 
phere in which employees feel free to speak their minds; (6) stay on the track — 
avoid diverting to other discussions not related to the meeting; (7) get feed-back to 
check on how you’re doing by means of an assessment period, reaction gauge, group 
observers, or a tape recording feed-back in order to evaluate how well the meetings 
are conducted, (238-59) 


EMPLOYEE COMMUNICATION: ALL DRESSED UP AND NO PLACE TO GO? 
J.M. BLACK. 


Management Review. Vol. 48, No. 7, July 1959. Pages 4-8, 70-74. 


“Management seeks to create the image of its own responsibility. . .It wants the 
reputation of courage, honesty, competence, intelligence and impartial fair dealing... 
It’s goal is to talk to people not to impose on them a system of thought. . «The 
communications of a company (after all) are designed to make people think for them- 
selves.’? Communications must have some place to go — they must be associated 
with goals, responsibilities, long-range planning, and a sense of direction. Some key 
questions are posed in regard to goals, what the organization expects to accomplish, 
quality of realism and others. 


The author suggests these points as a checklist for management communications: 
(1) Avoid the bathos of the bromide; (2) Duck the danger of slogans and generalities; 
(3) Stay clear of excessive do-unto-otherism; (4) Never assume that you have to sell 
the free enterprise system to employees; (5) Make sure that each medium of 
communication that you use carries its full payload; (6) Be sincere in what you say; 
(7) Don’t over-communicate; (8) Don’t be falsely folksy, over-intimate or self- 
righteous; (9) Don’t be general; (10) Don’t be afraid to use emotionalism; (11) Be 
certain that what you say is accurate; and, (12) Make sure your communications are 
interesting. 


(239-59) 


ee hea DOWN THE LINE: HOW THEY REALLY GET THE WORD. 
E. WALTON. 
Personnel. Vol, 36, No. 4, July-Aug. 1959. Pages 78-82, 


To ascertain the speed and effectiveness of various communications media, the 
Naval Ordnance Test Station asked 100 employees at random where they would 
‘get the word’’ first if an important change were put into effect. The replies were: 
38% grapevine, 27% from supervisors, 17% official memo, 7% station newspaper, 4% 
official directives, 4% bulletin boards, and 3% other sources. This suggests that 
verbal face-to-face communications tend to get the word around more quickly than 
printed media. They also suggest that there is an inverse relationship between the 
speed with which a medium disseminates information and the organizational restric- 
tions or restraints placed upon it. 


When the effectiveness was considered, however, the following rank order was 
obtained insofar as formal channels were concerned (most effective is listed first): 
station newspaper, directives, bulletin boards, meetings, Employee-Management 
Council, off-station newspaper. The most important reason piven for believing one 
channel to be more effective than another was the employee’s conviction that he _ 
would be sure to see it. For this reason white-collar employees favored the directive 
system while blue-collar employees rated the bulletin boards highly. This was 
because of the dissimilar ways in which these particular channels are used in the 
office and in the shop. Best communications seems to to call for certainty that the 
channel will always reach all employees and that it will be accepted as official. 


(240-59) 
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HEAR AND BE HEARD — EFFECTIVELY. AUREN URIS. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 47, No. 8, August 1959. Pages 80-84, 


This analysis of the importance of communications in management involves concern 
for two dimensions. First, company communications — this covers everything from 
company communications policy to the formal and informal means by which it is im- 
plemented. Second, the executive’s personal communications — this is almost entirely 
within your control and, in a sense, is independent of the company-wide system. The 
objectives of your personal communications system must be realistic. The important 
thing is that he must carry on contacts, both incoming and outgoing, that lead to 
understanding. The author reports that interviews with 43 company presidents by 
analysts of the Research Institute of America show that the problem of information — 
the need both to provide it and to get more of it — ranked first in the list of 10 major 
areas of concern. 


Mr. Uris suggests four steps to help the executive stay on top of his communication 
needs: (1) Consider the obstacle; >) Review your present situation; (3) Assess your 
needs; and, (4) Strengthen the communications network. Strengthening the network 
must involve concern for building on communications needs, satisfaction, due regard 
to people concerned, selecting the best medium, analyzing personal communication 
failures, and improving the quality of your communications, and training subordinates 
in communication skills. 


(241-59) 


HORIZONTAL COMMUNICATION IN FORMAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
R. L. SIM N. 
Adm. Sci. Quarterly. Vol. 4, No. 2, September 1959. Pages 188-196. 


This study involved a series of interviews among supervisors of a textile mill in 
order to test whether communications should and do move vertically through the hier- 
archy rather than cutting across the lines of authority. The summary is presented in 
this way: ‘‘Our thesis has been that writers on formal organization have over- 
emphasized vertical communication, in which instructions are given and reports are 
made, while underemphasizing horizontal communication, in which problems are ironed 
out and work-flow processes are co-ordinated. In the case we have described, com- 
munications of first-line foremen were mainly horizontal because of the mechanized 
nature of the work. In the spinning department, few instructions were necessary. 
Each day the general foreman (A) wrote instructions for the entire supervisory ince. 
These instructions actually consisted of information, stating which machines were to 
produce what kinds of yarn. This brief information told each filament foreman and 
the start-up crew foreman what to do for the whole day. Beyond that, instructions 
were seldom needed,”’ 


“This discussion suggests the following hypothesis: Mechanization reduces the 
need for close supervision (vertical communication), since instead of the foreman the 
machines set the work pace of his subordinates; but automation (i.e., extreme mech- 
anization) increases the need for vertical communication, to deal with the frequent 
and serious machine breakdowns.”’ 

(242-59) 


LACK OF COMMUNICATION SAVVY OFTEN COSTLY TO ENGINEERS. 
LESTER TARNOPOL. 
Personnel Joumal. Vol. 38, No. 4, September 1959. Pages 126-129, 


Most of us sometimes encounter troubles in trying to put across something new. But, 
engineers, says the author, encounter more frustration than most in this respect. The 
reason, he believes, is that many do not appreciate the importance of skillful com- 
munication and good personal relationships. 


Several examples are included that illustrate such communication. problems between 
engineers and other groups — administrators, electricians, office assistants, and 
others. One common factor is the engineer’s lack of concern for explaining new 
technological methods and devices. This is usually reflected in the view: ‘‘He 
wouldn’t understand the reasons if I explained them, and he’s not supposed to ques- 
tion the blueprint anyway.’’ The explanation and the participative process could 
help both parties learn better human relations in such instances. The author’s re- 
search disclosed that a number of inter-personal problems of engineers tended to be 
related to status. This was not only reflected towards technician and tradesmen, but 
between professional engineers themselves. The caliber of leadership, supervision, 
and communication in many engineering groups needs to be improved. Administration 
of engineering organizations will continue to be costly unless this is done. 


(243-59) 
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MERIT RATING, PERSONNEL EVALUATION, COUNSELING 


SUPERVISORY CLIMATE AND PERFORMANCE RATINGS: AN 
EXPLORATORY STUDY. E.K. TAYLOR AND OTHERS. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 12, No. 3, Autumn 1959, Pages 453-468 


Two sets of ratings were collected from 65 workers at the Navy Finance Center 
whose performance was also being evaluated by their superiors. The first of these 
was a self-rating in which the employee was asked to evaluate his own performance. 
In the second rating he was asked to estimate the ratings which his first-level super- 
visor had given him. Intercorrelations among these ratings (and those given the worker 
by his supervisors) are presented in tables and some results and implications are 
discussed. There was a significant difference between the production orientation of 
a supervisor and the extent to which he is more severe with workers than they are 
themselves. The greater the consideration for subordinates, the less likely is the 
rating by the supervisor to be more severe than the rating that the worker estimates he 
will receive. There is a possibility that workers are suspicious of considerate super- 
visors and therefore their expectations are far harsher evaluations than they actually 
receive. 


The correlations seem to indicate that a worker with a tough boss knows where he 
stands, but the worker is not as certain where he stands with a boss who is more 
considerate and does not stress getting the work out. It was concluded that valid 
relationships exist between these ratings and the nature of supervision given. 


(244-59) 


A NEW CONCEPT OF PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL.  K. E. RICHARDS. 
Journal of Business, Vol. 32, No. 3, July 1959, Pages 229-243. 


The Personnel Research Manager, United Air Lines, describes the concept of 
performance appraisal in his company which has been in operation for about two years. 
In measuring the attitudes of some fifty supervisors in regard to performance appraisal, 
both through a questionnaire and a projective device, and their reactions are presented 
in the account in this article. Noteworthy is the point that their unconscious attitudes 
and feelings about performance appraisal as revealed in the projective device technique 
were directly opposite to the conscious attitudes as indicated by their responses to the 
questionnaire. Mr. Richards features in a comprehensive table 47 different feelings 
indicated in regard to performance appraisal and follow-up counseling after appraisal — 
with an explanation of the fellings, and mention by supervisors as to plans to improve 
the situation. Plans for improvement (by the supervisors) of performance appraisal 
were cited in fifty percent of the cases where non-anxious feelings were involved. 
Also, about fifty percent indicated that once a supervisor had made a fair evaluation, 
it was easy to get the employee to change and that telling him what he is doing wrong 
and how he can correct it is the most effective way of getting him to change. 


In the early part of the article Mr. Richards presents a very profitable account of the 


critiques of performance appraisal and the reasons why management is often 
disappointed in appraisal systems. 


(245-59) 


A NEW TOOL FOR SUPERVISORY SELF-DEVELOPMENT. P.W. MALONEY AND 
J. R. HINRICHS. 
Personnel Vol. 36, No. 4, JulyeAug. 1959. Pages 46-53. 


It is a training axiom that all development is self-development — a process that 
depends upon the trainee’s full awareness of his weak and strong points. With the 
aim of providing this information, Esso Research and Engineering Company has for 
past two years been supplying its technical supervisors with a personalized analysis, 
made not by management but by their subordinates. The program, called ‘‘Rate Your 
Supervisor,’? provides each supervisor with a personal report showing both how his 
men rate him and how supervisors have been rated as a group. 


The rating form which is included in the article, can be summarized as follows: 
Personal traits — 37 items on a six-point scale. Results — four items covering morale 
and productivity in the group are rated. Methods — 26 items on which the supervisor’s 
techniques are rated. Comments — five open-end items asking for the supervisor’s 
strengths and weaknesses and for suggestions regarding his improvement. These 
ratings are completely anonymous and are strictly personal. 


An opinion survey showed that 25% of the subordinates said they had seen lasting 
changes in their supervisors; 88% of the supervisors said they had tried to change 
after getting their reports; 63% of the supervisors said that some of their ratings were 
totally unexpected; 75% of the supervisors wanted a second run; and 60% of both 
supervisors and subordinates agreed that productivity had been favorably affected by 


the program, (246-59) 
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NOTES 


TRAINING 


(see also EXECUTIVES: DEVE LOPMENT 
SUP ERVISORS:. ......DEVELOP MENT) 


MANAGEMENT SIMULATIONS ~ TOMORROW'S TRAINING TOOL IS HERE TODAY. 
R. M. ROBBINS. 


Canadian Pers. and Ind. Rel. Jour. Vol. 6, No. 3, July 1959. Pages 40-44. 


The author believes that present methods in management development have certain 
defects: there are great variations in the amount of effort individuals put into the 
course; many people have difficulty in communicating management methods and 
principles; and, too often we teach isolated aspects of management while the managing 
Situation is really a highly interrelated one. It is his view that managers should get 
more actual experience, and he advocates the simulation technique in training because 
it is a tool which has the trainees actually doing the activities taught. 


Mr. Robbins also advocates, in regard to managers in training programs: (1) make 
plans and stick to them — or revise them; (2) make decisions which affect the actions 
of themselves and others for some time; (3) observe a complex series of events 
occurring together over a period of time, sorting out the vital and discounting the 
trivial; (4) allocate personal time when there is more happening than can be handled 
all at once; and (5) find methods of handling common management situations which 
have not yet been a part of their experience. “If you want to learn about simulation 
for training, ’’ he advises, ‘‘don’t talk about it — get involved in one which is in 
operation or try one yourself.’? The author is associated with the Management 
Development Group, Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


(247-59) 


AN INTERGOVERNMENTAL ATTACK ON LOCAL TRAINING NEEDS. 
W. B. GRAVES. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 22, No. 3, May-June 1959, Pages 30-38 


The author, Legislative Reference Service specialist, Library of Congress, contends 
in this study that at the state and local levels of government the training plans and 
programs for the future are very weak. In this article he summarizes and adapts 
portions of a survey and report prepared for a member of Congress from a state which 
was confronted with difficult problems in the financing of an extensive public service 
training program. The survey revealed the following: (1) an uneven awareness of need; 
(2) a lack of central planning and coordinating agency; (3) divided program responsi- 
bilities; (4) spotty coverage and great variance in both quality and quantity; and, 

(5) lack of financial support. A table for ranking the states in regard to current 
training programs indicates that only nineteen states qualified as having ‘significant 
programs.”’ 


In discussing his proposals for future action, Dr. Graves cites allocatior. of responsi- 
bilities for the local, state, and national levels. The local level has the greatest need 
for varied training programs, but can only give them if the state and federal governments 
come to their assistance. The state level has the basic responsibility for designating 
a central planning agency for all training and make reasonable provision for financial 
support. The Federal role involves offering specialized training facilities for state 

and local use, passage of national laws to facilitate state action, and financial aid 


through grants and loans, (248-—59) 


WHY NOT MEASURE TRAINING RESULTS? R. A. THISDELL. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 10, Oct. 1959. Pages 9-12. 


In his responsibilities with the Management Institute, University of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Thisdell encounters representatives of many company programs and counsels with 
them in in-company training programs and evaluation of such programs. He attributes 
the lack of desire to evaluate training programs to one of three reasons, generally: 
failure to realize the value of evaluation; lack of knowledge of the mechanics of 
evaluation; or, fear of the results of evaluation. We must overcome these influences. 
He discusses each of these fully, and draws upon experiences from both industrial 
and governmental organizations. Mr. Thisdell advises strongly on three points: — 
(1) the importance of need determination in training programs in order to do effective 
evaluation later; (2) the importance of building in evaluation as part of the advance 
planning of a training program; and, (3) the resourcefulness in using various media of 
evaluation which are most appropriate to the program — interviews, tests, participant 
comment sheets, company records of performance, grievances, turnover, and other 
factors, 


‘The trainer who bases his program on evaluation of needs and results will rise in 
stature. He will reap a harvest through increased effectiveness and prestige in his 
organization, The problem of selling training programs to top management disappears. 
(With an evaluation focus). . .there will be an atmosphere in which top management and 
the training department work together to meet clear-cut needs that exist. 


(249-59) 
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THROUGH COACHING. . .PROGRESSIVE TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT. 
S. D. HUGGENS. 


Advanced Management. Vol. 24, No. 9, September 1959. Pages 24-26. 


It has been estimated that 80 percent of all training takes place through on-the-job 
coaching. Since this is an individual method, every hour you spend with a subordinate 
spb you an opportunity to coach and help that employee improve his performance. 

oaching is not only a direct training approach, but also an economical one in many 
respects. In this article, the Manager, Camden Training, Radio Corporation of America, 
presents coaching as a kind of interpersonal relationship between an employee and his 
boss so that the former can derive the benefit of knowledge and skills imparted by his 
more experienced boss. But the boss, as a coach, must be a good teacher — not only 
in direct teaching in the usual sense but also as a delegator, motivator, and planner, 


The pay-off which comes through this interpersonal relationship is well worth all the 
time expended, 


As for guidelines that we may use in our daily coaching, the author suggests these: 
(1) He starts where the man is — not where he wants him to be; (2) He works on only as 
much as the individual can absorb; (3) He has people do because they learn best by 
doing; (4) He uses demonstrations and illustrations with realism; (5) He allows for 
individual differences; (6) He creates a climate of confidence; (7) He stays on the 
sidelines; (8) He sets a goal and explains the standard of performance; (9) He follows 
up by observing progress and doing repeat coaching. In this way he provides external 
conditions which influence the subordinate’s self-development. 

(250-59) 


METHODS OF DETERMINING TRAINING NEEDS. 8B. B. JACKSON AND 
A. C. MACKINNEY. 


Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 5, Sept.-Oct. 1959. Pages 60-68. 


Broadly speaking, all methods of determining training needs can by grouped under 
three main heads: (1) Emotional — ppepemenen h irrational, there is no clear basis for 
saying it makes sense for the purpose at hand; (2) Rational — methods that rely 
primarily on the personal judgment of those determining the training needs; (3) Em- 
pirical — involves an attempt to assemble pertinent information on which the decision 
as to training needs can be based. 


Under emotional reasons (which should be avoided) are listed: Keeping Up With The 
oneses (since everbody is doing it there must be something to this fad of the day); 
he Hard Sell (a convincing spiel by some clever promoter); The Way We Do Things 

Around Here (continuing with programs which no longer meet current needs); and Ego 

Involvement (some executive boosts his importance by being responsible for starting 

a training program.) Rational methods, which are useful as a preliminary step or 

where more thorough methods are not practical, include: opinion polls, interviews, 

group discussion, and other types of judgment process. 


Empirical methods are best, however, although not enough is known about them. 

They do not replace judgment, but provide systematic information upon which better 
decisions can be based. The following promising methods are advocated and discussed: 
performance evaluation, group criteria (characteristics of effective vs. ineffective work- 
ers on the job), questionnaires, psychological tests, and forced-choice ratingsy5 5) _59) 


ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE OF THE TRAINING FUNCTION. 
H. S. BELMAN AND J. E. 8LIEK. 


Jour. of Amer. Soc. Training Direcurs. Vol. 13, No. 8 Aug. 1959 Pages 21-28. 


In this second report of a study of the status and functions of training departments 

in business, industry, and government, by the Professional Standards Committee, 
ASTD, the establishment of the training function into an organization is observed — 
from three views: (1) the title of the training function, (2) the location of the training 
function in the organization structure, and (3) the relationship between corporate and 
divisional training functions. 


Analysis of the data included in the 255 questionnaire responses of those cooperating 
in this study show, for example, that 97 different titles are used for designating the 
head position in the training function. The most popular was ‘‘Training’’ with varie- 
tions such as ‘‘Education’’ and ‘‘Development’’ next in line. Considerable use of 
combined or specialized titles (e.g. Sales Training, Management Development, Office 
Methods Training. . .) were noted. The largest percentage of training functions — 
(over 85%) are included as part of Industrial Relations, 56 iy in organizations 
of 10,000 or more employees. Other locations included Sales, Production, Office of 
the President, or even separate divisions or units. These latter locations were more 
popular in smaller size concerns. According to the survey, the primary area of apparent 
confusion lies in the relationship between corporate and divisional training functions. 
Clear lines of delegated authority evidently haven’t been shaped or understood and 
lack of communications exists among training officials themselves where, in fact, 


they should be at their best. (252-59) 
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EXHIBIT 1 


JOBS IN 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


Director of: 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


(top staff responsibility for entire employee relations program of the company) 


Fob Profile 


Per Cent of Time 
Functions 0 20 40 60 80 100 
Dept. adm. 
Empl. and placement 
Training 


Col. bargaining 
Wage and salary adm. — 
Benefits, services 
Research 


Reported Titles 


Vice president of industrial relations; vice president of employee relations; vice president 
of personnel; industrial relations director; industrial relations manager; director of 
personnel and industrial relations; personnel and labor relations manager; personnel 
director; personnel manager; general superintendent of industrial relations; manager of 
employee relations; director of employee services; labor relations manager. 


Jos Duties 
Principal Duties 
These are duties typically performed by the individual in charge of employee relations 
or by members of his staff under his direct supervision. The range of assigned duties of 


individual staff members depends upon the comprehensiveness of the employee relations 
program and the size of the staff. 
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ADMINISTRATION 
AND PLANNING 


Time 24% 


EMPLOYMENT 
AND PLACEMENT 


4 Time 19% 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
Time 19% 


BENEFITS AND SERVICES, 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Time 17% 


Participates with top management in setting em- 
ployee relations policies of the firm. In consultation 
with members of the employee relations staff, plans 
the programs to implement these policies. Checks 
company policies and practices for compliance with 
public laws and regulations. Maintains personnel 
inventories, job descriptions, manning tables, replace- 
ment schedules. Advises top management concerning 
revisions in the organizational structure of the com- 
pany. Responsible for maintaining records of em- 
ployees and of various programs and for preparation 
of periodic reports and summaries of activities. 


Directs staff activities which may include recruitment 
of factory, office, sales, supervisory, technical, pro- 
fessional, and managerial personnel; pre-employ- 
ment testing and interviewing; referral of selected or 
recommended applicants to specific job openings; 
and job analysis. Responsible for processing or re- 
viewing changes in employee status, such as promo- 
tions, transfers, terminations, layoffs, and returns 
from layoff. May supervise exit interviews. Develops 
procedures for appraising employees’ and executives’ 
performance and potential, and advises other man- 
agers in the use of the procedures. 


Represents the employer in collective bargaining 
negotiations. Prepares company briefs for collective 
bargaining sessions. Interprets contract provisions 
to other managers, including those on the industrial 
relations staff. Deals with union representatives in 
administering the contract. Participates in the griev- 
ance procedure, and may represent the company in 
arbitration hearings. 


Directs company insurance and pension programs. 
Reviews claims for unemployment insurance and 
workmen’s compensation benefits, and represents the 
company at hearings related to these claims. Processes 
or reviews requests for leave of absence or vacation. 
Supervises the preparation and distribution of com- 
pany handbooks and. manuals and other communi- 
cations media. Directs the health program, including 
physical standards for employment. Responsible for 
safety programs that include safety inspections, acci- 
dent investigations, and safety education. Develops 
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safety rules, regulations, and standards, and may be 
asked to recommend safety equipment. 
deus Chea May develop and maintain wage and salary struc- 
tures and conduct wage and salary surveys. Coordi- 
Time 21% | nates the job evaluation program which assigns jobs 
to labor grades or classifications. Reviews proposed 
wage or salary rate adjustments for conformance to 
company policy. 
Responsible for coordinating the training activities of 
the company. Consults with other managers, including 
those on the industrial relations staff, concerning 
training needs; and suggests and evaluates training 
techniques; May counsel employees concerning 
training opportunities. 
Analyzes and evaluates the whole range of employee 
relations activities. May direct research studies or 
review the results of studies conducted by the research 
staff or an independent research group. May main- 
tain a library of employee relations and personnel 
materials, and review current literature and adminis- 
trative labor reports. 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Reported Education 
Highest Degree 
Received Per Cent Most Frequently Reported Areas of Specialization 
No degree 37 
Bachelor’s 39 Industrial relations, personnel, business administration, 
economics, engineering, education, sociology, psychology 
Master’s 15 Industrial relations, personnel, business administration, 
economics, sociology, psychology 
LL.B. 7 Law 
Ph.D. 2 Psychology, economics 
Total 700 
Reported Experience 
An average of six years’ experience in industrial relations jobs before entering present 
position. 
(Courtesy, American Management Association, Research Study Number 38, 
Jobs in Employee Relations; and, the authors, Dale Yoder and 
Roberta J. Nelson.) 
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EXHIBIT 2 


YARDSTICK FOR 
FUTURE MANAGERS 


New performance goals and appraisal 
methods predicted for years to come 


SUCCESSFUL COMPANIES in the 
next few years will be improving 
their executives’ performance by de- 
veloping carefully written objectives 
for every management position. 

These will be much more than 
mere descriptions of position. They 
will be statements of conditions 
which will exist when there is a high 
level of executive accomplishment. 
Such performance standards will 
permit management by planned ob- 
jectives as well as objective meas- 
urement of managers. 

Many profitable and well man- 
aged companies already have effec- 
tive standards for key executive jobs. 
But not ail have them for all man- 
agerial jobs. Inevitably, the organi- 
zations which don’t develop sound 
standards and procedures for meas- 
uring their managers and improving 
executive performance will be left 
behind in our increasingly competi- 
tive and demanding economy. 

A test of the adequacy of your 
present system of performance goals 
for your supervisory and managerial 
people can be made this way: 

For each of your immediate sub- 
ordinates write out a statement of 
conditions which should exist six 
months from now when the subor- 
dinates’ responsibilities are carried 
out to your satisfaction. Then ask 
each subordinate to write out, inde- 
pendent of your appraisal, what he 
thinks par will be for his job in the 
way of accomplishments six months 
from now. Compare the statements. 
If there is 75 per cent agreement on 
important factors, the understand- 
ing and expectations between supe- 
rior and subordinate are probably 
better than those of your average 
competitor. 


We have to keep score in business 
just as we do in golf, baseball or 
football. Standards, objectives and 
goals are as important in one as in 
the other. The most desirable objec- 
tives are those that permit constant 
measurement by an executive him- 
self and review by his superior. By, 
say, 1965, most companies will not 
confine their appraisals to the now- 
customary once-a-year ordeal. We 
will need to adjust goals frequently, 
recognize accomplishments as soon 
as they are apparent and assure that 
a continuous improvement can be 
made. 

Here are some other predictions 
of what likely will be the practices 
in successful companies in the years 
just ahead: 


1. A manager’s immediate supervi- 
sor will become more important in 
his appraisal. Group analysis of per- 
formance will be less important. Im- 
proved executive performance will be 
accelerated by setting performance 
goals expressed in terms of quality, 
quantity, organization needs, ex- 
pense and time. The goals will be de- 
termined jointly by supervisor and 
subordinate. New targets will be set 
as soon as conditions change. 


2. Subordinate and superior will 
prepare more fully for discussions 
of what is expected and how both 
can improve. The subordinate will 
be encouraged to determine the areas 
where he can improve most. 

He will be asked to decide how 
he p!ans to improve and what the 
superior can do—or not do—that 
will help the subordinate better ac- 
complish his job. 

In 20 years of talking privately 


with executives and supervisors in 
dozens of companies, I have never 
found one who did not tell me ways 
his boss could help him. But they 
rarely tell this to their superiors. 


3. Less attention will be given to 
personality traits and more to re- 
sults. A manager in a large concern 
in Texas, for example, was letting 
a superficial opinion of one of his 
auditors influence his judgment of 
the man’s work. The manager had 
decided that his subordinate was a 
sour fellow, unhappy in his work, 
until one day he found out that the 
auditor’s face was partially para- 
lyzed and that he couldn’t smile. 


4. Both long and short-term objec- 
tives will be considered. Profit will 
continue to be important in measur- 
ing performance, but increased at- 
tention will probably be given to 
what actions a man takes that help 
the business grow. For example, 
what has he done in helping subor- 
dinates to develop? Who are the 
really qualified people promoted 
from his division? How has he con- 
tributed to the company’s standing 
in the community, in the industry, 
even the nation? 


5. The accent will be on the future, 
and areas for improvement will be 
stressed more than the mistakes of 
shortcomings of the past. A few 
functions of the job will be agreed 
on by executive and subordinate 
which probably need systematic and 
frequent analysis to achieve im- 
provements. Maximum as well as 
minimum levels of activity may be 
useful. Most executives are proba- 
bly doing certain phases of their 
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work exceedingly well to the negleet 
of other important responsibilities. 


6. Less emphasis will be placed on 
how the executive’s job is done, and 
more on end results. Performance 
will be judged. by comparison with 
the standards for the position, for 
which accountability will be stated 
in writing. Less attention will be 
given tu comparing one executive's 
performance with that of another. 


7. Promotability and performance 
will be considered separately. Prob- 
ably less than half of the present 
executives in your company will be 
promoted in the course of their ca- 
reers with the company. When both 
promotability and performance are 
covered at the same review, job po- 
tential is likely to get more consid- 
eration than is present job perform- 
ance. It is most important that 
you and your subordinates concen- 
trate on improving performance 
within current responsibilities. Of 
course, each subordinate is interest- 
ed in promotions, but these should 
be discussed and appraised sepa- 
rately from performance judgments. 


8. Forms, rating, scales, graphics, 
adjective descriptions, forced-choice 
items and over-all numerical ratings 
are likely to receive less attention. 
Letting subordinates know how they 
are doing and developing plans for 
improvement will become recog- 
nized as the responsibility of line 
managers. 

A recent analysis of 656 execu- 
tives in a blue-chip corporation 
found among the most noticeable 
weaknesses: lack of job knowledge 
and experience, poor communica- 
tions, lack of initiative, improper 
delegation, lack of organization and 
planning ability. 

Many of the executives also were 
found to be inconsiderate and un- 
imaginative and lax in developing 
subordinates. 

Most of their shortcomings lay 
within the basic managerial func- 
tions which all executives are ex- 
pected to perform satisfactorily re- 
gardless of the special demands of 
their particular jobs. 

As a ready check on your own 
performance and that of an imme- 
diate subordinate or even superior, 
here are a number of duties with- 
in the major functions that are fair- 
ly common to managerial jobs. 

As a simple three-way analysis, 
ask what functions are most impor- 
tant to the job you perform, your 
subordinate performs and your su- 
Pperior performs? On what functions 
can you or they improve? 


Here are checkpoints you can use 


in measuring the performance and 
promotability of subordinates: 


A~Pianning 


1. He understands clearly his job 
responsibilities and authority. 

2. He formulates realistic plans 
and schedules to carry out his job. 

3. He classifies the work to be 
done, divides it into components, 
creates orderly and productive ar- 
rangements. 

4. He utilizes his resources (man- 
power and other) productively. 

5. He establishes priorities for 
work to be done, by himself and his 
people. 

6. He minimizes the necessity for 
overtime. 

7. He sees that each person un- 
derstands his responsibility and au- 
thority. 

8. He plans and conducts effec- 
tive meetings as required; avoids 
unnecessary meetings. 

9. He uses meetings to develop 
people. 

10. He shows his people how 
each job fits into the total picture. 

11. He sees that his people have 
the equipment and materials they 
need. 


B—initiating 


1. He recognizes and corrects sit- 
uations which need improvement. 

2. He originates new approaches 
to problems. 

3. He makes the most of a prom- 
ising new plan or idea. 

4. He puts into operation worth- 
while suggestions that are made by 
his people. 

5. He encourages his subordi- 
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nates to try the new methods and 
new ideas. 


6. He faces up to situations. 


—— 


1. He effectively delegates re- 
sponsibility and authority 

2. He avoids trespassing on au- 
thority, once delegated. 

3. He periodically checks per- 
formance on duties that are dele- 
gated. 

4. He encourages his people down 
to the lowest level to make decisions. 

5. He concerns himself with a 
minimum of detail. 

6. He defines jobs for his people 
that provide greatest challenge and 
opportunity. 

7. He inspires in his people the 
willingness to work toward objec- 
tives. 

8. He makes full use of the skills 
and abilities of his employes. 

9. He provides the necessary 
know-how for his people as required. 

10. He has his employes partici- 
pate in setting work objectives and 
schedules. 

11. He gets group reaction on im- 
portant matters before going ahead. 

12. He carries out policies en- 
thusiastically. 

13. He generates a sense of be- 
longing. 

14. He encourages cooperation 
with others. 

15. He goes to bat for his em- 
ployes when necessary. 

16. He maintains a proper bal- 
ance of interest between his work 
group and other departments and 
divisions. 
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FUTURE MANAGERS 


Decision-making 


1. His decisions are consistent 
with policies, procedures and objec- 
tives. 

2. His decisions are consistent 
with the economic, social and polit- 
ical climate. 

3. He keeps within the bounds of 
his authority and ability in making 
decisions. 

4. He considers and interprets 
correctly the important facts in solv- 
ing a problem. 

5. He uses his own and the ex- 
perience of others in reaching con- 
clusions. 

6. He accepts responsibility for 
his decisions, even when he has con- 
sulted others. 

7. He makes decisions promptly, 
but not hastily. 

8. He makes decisions that are 
realistic and clear-cut. 

9. He takes calculated risks, 
based on sound decision-making. 

10. He converts his decisions into 
effective and decisive action. 


E—communicating 


1. He keeps informed on how his 
people are thinking and feeling. 

2. He encourages his employes to 
express their ideas and opinions. 

3. He listens with understanding 
and purpose. 

4. He responds intelligently to 
criticisms of his own actions. 

5. He handles questions satisfac- 
torily. 

6. He keeps his people informed 
on changes in policies and proced- 


ures and all other matters affecting 
their work. 

7. He recognizes good work and 
expresses appreciation. 

8. He explains the why of his de- 
cisions. 

9. He makes significant contribu- 
tions in meetings, both in listening 
and in speaking. 

10. He expresses himself clearly 
and effectively—in writing, speak- 
ing and manner. 

11. He informs higher levels of 
management of his employes’ ac- 
complishments and development. 


1. He selects properly qualified 
people for jobs. 

2. He helps new employes adjust 
to the job and the group. 

3. He creates in people a desire 
to do a bette? job. 

4. He systematically evaluates 
the performance of each of his peo- 
ple. 

5. He keeps people informed on 
how they are doing. 

6. He uses constructive criticism, 
reflecting a helpful attitude. 

7. He discusses with his people 
their career opportunities. 


G—Relationships 


1. He is firm and fair in dealing 
with his people and his associates. 

2. He is able to “take it” when 
the going is rough. 

3. He shows that he enjoys his 
work and his associates. 

4. He does things which make it 
pleasant to be a member of his 
group. 


5. He makes it easy f 
talk to him. 

6. He visits his people and his ac. 
sociates in their 
places. 

7. He interests himself in A 
sonal well-being of others. meee 

8. He participates suitably in 
community activities. 

9. He participates suitably in so- 
cial events of his employes. 

10. He understands both on-the- 
job and off-the-job problems of his 
people. 

11. He tactfully adjusts to per- 
sonalities and circumstances. 

12. He sells his ideas to others. 


H—standards 


1. He uses systematic methods to 
measure performance, productivity 
and progress. 

2. He and his people jointly de- 
velop their objectives and standards 
of performance. 

3. He evaluates continually to re- 
adjust the organization and work 
standards of his group. 

4. He sees that standard operat- 
ing practices are followed by his 
people. 

5. He fixes accountability. 

6. He faces up to failures in meet- 
ing standards.—EARL BROOKS 
Professor, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, 
Cornell University. 


REPRINTS of “Yardstick for Fu- 
ture Managers” may be obtained 
for 10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 
from Nation’s Business, 1615 H 
Street N. W., Washington 6 D. C. 
Please enclose remittance with 
order. 


(Courtesy, Nation’s Business, 1959; and, the author, Earl Brooks.) 
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EXHIBIT 3 


@ What is coaching? 
e What effects does it have on the employee work 
group? 
e What can you do to put the coaching approach into 
@ What does a good coach need to know? 
effect? 


Coaching is sometimes thought of as the interpersonal 
relationship between a man and his boss, regardless of level 
of organization. It may involve directing the movements 
of, issuing an order, imparting a skill, instructing or guid- 
ing an employee. It is not a “gimmick”or technique to be 
applied as a panacea for all your problems but a “way of 
living” and working effectively with others on the job. It 
is getting people to get things done on a cooperative basis. 


We associate coaching with the training and develop- 
ment of our people. Actually, we don’t really develop our 
people but we do control or effect changes in the external 
conditions influencing their development. Coaching is a 
way of doing this. Through it we are able to motivate our 
people so they themselves develop their dormant poten- 
tial. Surveys have shown that people want to do a so-called 
“good day’s work.” Through proper coaching we remove 
the barriers that prevent them. from doing so. Such bar- 
tiers as insecurity, lack of confidence, insufficient chal- 
lenge, lack of understanding and others. In this way we 
bring out and get them to use a greater percentage of the 
talents they many times unknowingly possess. Through 
Proper coaching we can become more effective in dele- 
gating and hence improve our performance as a manager 
or supervisor. Coaching will help us to improve the morale 
and production of our employee work group. We will 
gain new loyalty from our subordinates and it will help 
us to improve our total operations. 


A good coach has often been referred to as one being a 
good teacher. Some have said that good teachers make 
good leaders. We think of a leader as a person who needs 
to know how to motivate people, to know how to delegate, 
to know how to plan and organize his work. These are 


COACHING 


often referred to as basic skills. Coaching is also a skill 
and a trait of a good leader. It is not a technique that can 
be turned on and off as we do a water faucet. Too often 
we have created the impression with supervisors that all 
they need to do is to turn on the right technique at the 
right time and all their problems would be solved. Training 
is still trying to win the confidence of many management 
people as a result of these earlier errors. 


A good coach needs to know how to apply basic theories 
and principles to problems that have been known for many 
years. Since the term, “coaching,” is synonymous with the 
sports world, it would be well for us to consider what a 
coach of perhaps a football team does in the process 
of training and developing his team. This will enable us 
to develop some guides that we may use in our daily 
coaching. 


GUIDE: He starts where the man is — not where he wants 
him to be. 


A good coach doesn’t start with the most complicated 
plays in the first week unless the individuals being 
coached have had prior experience. He takes into con- 
sideration the experience and background of his team. 
He may have them run a series of plays to test their 
performance and knowledge to determine the best start- 


ing point. 


GUIDE: He works on only as much as the individual can 
absorb. 


The coach usually works on one play at a time. Some 
men can comprehend more than others and, therefore, 
may remember many plays and may practice them all 
in one evening. Then again the number of plays prac- 
ticed may depend on the urgency of the matter — how 
far away the first real game is in respect to time. 


GUIDE: He has people do because they learn best by 
doing. 


The coach has the men practice the play many times 
with intermittent coaching because he knows they learn 
by doing. Practice and repetition aid in developing skill 
and proficiency. Here is an example of our powers of 
retention. We remember: 
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10 to 15 per cent of what we hear. 

15 to 30 per cent of what we hear and see. 
30 to 50 per cent of what we say. 

50 to 75 per cent of what we do. 

75 per cent through supervised doing (coaching). 


These figures give some idea of the importance of 
doing in the development of subordinates. 


GUIDE: He uses demonstrations and illustrations. 

The coach in discussing a play will use illustrations 
and diagrams. He may paint a word picture by the way 
he describes the play. In some cases where it is a prac- 
tice game he may even run the play to illustrate his 
point. He will also use visual aids where necessary to 
drive his point home. 


GUIDE: He allows for individual differences. 

The coach realizes that every man on his team is 
different — that they all have their strengths and their 
weaknesses. He realizes also that the same individual 
may feel different on different days. He allows for these 
differences in dealing with them on a day-to-day basis. 
One doesn’t have to be a psychologist to deal with 
people. Common sense will often reveal the problem 
and dictate the solution. 


GUIDE: He creates a climate of confidence. 


The coach knows that to win the game he must com- 
mand (not demand) the respect of every man on his 
team. We often refer to this as teamwork. The coach 
doesn’t expect to gain this by one practice game but by 
constant association and work with the team members. 
He knows the value of soliciting their comments and 
suggestions on certain items. He also realizes that they 
may have problems from time to time that need to be 
listened to and understood. He wins their trust and their 
confidence by his interest in them and by his displayed 
sincerity and integrity. 


GUIDE: He stays on the sidelines. 


Please note, the coach stays on the sidelines during 
the real game. He may take a man out for special in- 
structions or re-coaching but lets that man carry the ball. 
In the process of delegation we have a similar situation. 
It takes a good boss to stay on the sidelines. He has to 
have confidence in the individual to the extent of allow- 
ing him the opportunity to make mistakes if need be. 
This is effective delegation in practice. 


GUIDE: He sets a goal and explains the standard of 


performance. 

Each man on the team likes to know where he stands. 
To be measured adequately he has to know what the 
coach expects. The goals that are set must be fair and 
the individuals on the team must have a share in setting 
them up whenever possible. 


The standard of performance is established by com- 
petition which changes from time to time. It is important 
that the coach impress this upon his team. 


Communications are essential so that the me 
the team know what is happening and how 
gress they are making. 


mobers of 
much Pro- 


GUIDE: He follows-up by observing progress and doin 
repeat coaching. . 


The coach knows that big stars do not develop in a 
week but over a period of years. He observes the team’s 
progress and corrects and re-coaches as necessary. It 
has been estimated that it takes 30 to 60 repetitions to 
establish a habit. This in itself points out the need for 
much practice and follow-up. 


We could go on developing additional guides by re- 
flecting on the experiences of coaches in the sports world 
The guides we have developed above in themselves will 
provide excellent guidance for you in your attempt to un- 
derstand and employ better coaching on the job. 


To put the coaching approach into effect, you will have 
to make a concerted effort to practice the various coaching 
guides when working with your people. You may find it 
easier to concentrate or practice on just one guide at a 
time in your working relationships. The amount of atten- 
tion you devote to this form of working with your people 
will determine how soon and how thoroughly this way of 
working becomes second nature to you—and it must be- 
come habit or second nature to you to be effective. 


You as the boss are your subordinates’ best teacher. 
You should be spending much time teaching and impart- 
ing your experience to the subordinates in your work 
group. To do this will require coaching your people in 
accordance with well defined goals of achievement. If you 
have an appraisal program in your company, you will find 
needs revealed by the appraisal session that will help serve 
in setting these goals. 


If you have a training function within your organization, 
you may wish to have them organize a program to promote 
the coaching approach throughout your supervisory ranks, 
You can hold conferences to discuss the various GUIDES 
and the successful experiences the members of the group 
have had in the past in implementing them. You will find 
many new ideas emerging from conference sessions on this 
topic and the members will come up with additional 
GUIDES that have proven effective for them over the 
years. The conference leader must, however, guard against 
the group’s tendency to put too much emphasis on 
GUIDES as panaceas for solving all their problems. They 
must be made to realize that they are not hard and fast rules 
for coaching, but are as they imply—merely GUIDES. 
The conference leader must impress upon the members 
that the principles and philosophy involved in their im- 
plementation are most important. 


Whenever you are in doubt about coaching a subor- 
dinate in a situation, stop to think for a minute about a 
football coach. Try to draw an analogy from the way you 
feel he would handle this particular situation. This will 
begin to give you the feel for COACHING and you will 
find it an enjoyable experience. The more you practice 
with COACHING, the more you will improve your man- 
agerial performance on the job. As your subordinates de- 
velop and grow—so will you! @ 


(Courtesy, Advanced Management, September, 1959, and the author, Sterling D. Huggens, 
''Through Coaching — Progressive Training and Development.’’) 
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